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need 
Power churn made by Davis wet Lie me = 
kins Mfg Owatonna, Minn., * ‘ ‘ ” aed 
has DIAMOND Chain Drive sare geet 


The Better Drive | 
On Power Churns 
ON power churns, used in 


creameries all over the 
country, DIAMOND Roller 
Chains help make better but- 
ter at less cost. 


They add to the efficiency of the 
churns, because they deliver power 
without slippage, run smoothly, and 
stand up under hard service. They 
reduce delays and cut repair costs. 
DIAMOND Chains are used success- 
fully on other creamery and dairy 
equipment, and on a wide variety 
of farm machines—tractors, binders, 
balers, ditchers, diggers, ensilage 
cutters, spreaders, sprayers, thresh- 
ers, etc. 

When you buy any machine, be sure 

the chain drives are “Diamond.” 


It means longer service and fewer 


repairs. When you need new roller 


chains for any machine, write us 


Get our special booklet on chains 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 





m Mechanically Inclined 
—to send for my big 
illustrated 


peace Freel 


It tells how in a few 


weeks you can earn from 

$1.0 to $400a month in the 

Auto and Tractor business, 

a | PA Y Will rebate rail- 

road fare from 

/ f Fare any point in the 

United States to Kansas City. 

S JOBS OPEN. Sweeney trained 
&/ menin demand. See list of jobs, 
Learn in eight weeks. No 

evious experfence neceasary. Use tools net books. 
imply eend name and address today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 photographic repro- 


ductions of machine shop work, etc. in world’s larg- 
est finest trade school, Let’s Go--Write Now! 


LEARN A TRADE” 


AVIATION 





Prices Smashed 


onEvergreens. 
Fruit Tages. Shrubs 






100 cents value 
Beautiful 
Catalog FREE 


Shews fruits, flow 





Now Is the time to pliant 
Kvergreen windbreaks. 
own to bedrock and 

jo" st 



















20 Red or Black Ras — aries. efi 
10 Coneord Grape Vv! i2 
Gtockherriea, 2 “0 “G ait mi 
Bu 


Eart Ferris Nursery Ce 
§ 205 Bridge St., Hampton, lowa 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle a!) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at leweest prices— Ask 
for our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


| the corn acreage re 
have been 
from 
program 
the way 
at the 

mighty interesting article dis 


opment of the Duroe Jersey br 
rations for 


duction program 
printing lot of 
organization leaders endorsing 

This page however, 
that the man on the 
matter There will 
issing 
the de 
d, one 





ence of different boars o 


brood sows 
od special stories, with the u 
editorials and ieeactnnank mate 


Statements 


will show 
farm look 


ym 
and som otn 


ual -_ ta 


~~ 2OMULE TEAM 








HERE’S YOUR We omis¢ € 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE an inte 
Christmas issue Her it is Now saa 
if we were telling the 
CONCERNING CORN No one neo be 
AND HOGS e that is was 
ssue of W ice Farmer oom ‘ss we 
i plenty of 1 r rn and hogs 
n e 1 yu nd a story by 
\. Walla t v ( of his 
é ‘ ir i D Mal P 
has an ar r the origin: —= A 
lowa rn, t rt that tl nidited zrew } gag 2 
her before r i ‘ ” had tarted 
m west from t At seaboa | 
There are two int ng articles on hogs | GLASS 
ort that ‘ ! ind (a 
o SILVER 
wie —AND — 
AND A WHOLE There are two short TABLE 
LOT MORE pieces fiction, one WARE 
on page 12 and one on page 4 1 coop- 
rative article on page & ome news sto- 
on pages 16 and 19, a big Hearts and 
Hi mes departn t on pages 2 and 21, 
ts of space f tl r department 
big installment of the serial story, start- 
ng page 14, a country church article 
on pa 6, and |} 1 dozen more special 
irti« Ss that co ra wide range of inter- 
ts Look t ill over and then some 
ne when you have i minute sit down 
and write us what you think of the iss 
We are trying to give you an interesting \4 
magazine and we would like to know if 
» are succeeding 
ABOUT THE NEXT Next week we 
} ISSUE going to give a full 
| page of comments from lowa farmers on 
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20 Mule 
leam 
Hauling 
Borax Out 


of Death 





Glassware, glasses, bottles, windows, 

mirrors, every enameled surface about 
ar) the farm, cleaned clean until they spar- 
| kle with a wonderful lasting brilliancy 
“"s/—one tablespoonful of 20 Mule Team 
Borax to a gallon of warm water 


ie netsh (If the water is hard use a larger 
Phe chu th a ;| quantity). It can’t scratch or mar, 
mp — ‘/it’s nature’s greatest solvent. 20 Mule 
Hog, aivertiscie ~—i°| Team Borax is the universal antiseptic 
story of the Santa Ciaus house tia | | Cleanser for everything about the farm— 
| Gibson 8 | a water softener for washing clothes, a sol- 
| Com’ Belt Meat Produccras 92022°2 18 | vent for pots, pans, milk cans, churns— 
Bae tion. 25 poy it makes the skin white and smooth. 
State fair admission fee reduced <2. 35 20 Mule Team Borax is in all clean 
| cine acai | kitchens—is it in yours? At all grocers. 
rear a ona “| Send for the Magic Crystal Booklet. 


| Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William St., New York 


_|| NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct from factory 
to user. This roofing 


more is tireproof, 
proof; 


Hehtning 
cheapest 
for all kin 
farm buildi 
Lowest prices. 

Also barbed wire 

and angle tron posts and 
grain bins. Write for com. 
Diete catalog, prices and free samples. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 S$. W. 2d St., Des Moines, lowa 











Winter Tops for Ford Cars 







Touring $10.00 
Roadster $80.00 


Easy to Install. 
Non-rattling doors and panels of hi abe 


Absolutely ‘ty 


glass. If your dealer cannot sup ply yo! 
5Gicash discount and send your ch eck direc! to ut 


SIEG COMPANY, DAVENPORT, IOWA | 














Please mention this paper when writing. | 7e1 Crocker Bide. 





BAIK & FRKKMAN, Patent Attorney’ 


Patents and Trade Marks . 
Des Moines. le¥ 
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¥ . “wa —<EAR FRIENDS: <As Christmas is at least one 
%) d J “ time in the year when all members of the fam- 
Ni & ily within reasonable reach are expected to 
if YSN gather about the family fireside, perhaps I 
yj ; may be permitted to slip back at least long enough to say 
yy Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to you, each 
AY and every one. 

yy Since coming to Washington, nine months ago, I have 
Ri given my time entirely to the work of this great depart- 
ay ment of agriculture. And I have been quite happy at it 


mh : 
5 because there has been so much to do and because it seemed 
so very much worth while doing, in these times of agricul- 


Y tural stress. 
4 ‘F 


But with the approach of the holiday season 


4 surely I may be forgiven if my thoughts turn to the old 
RY home and the old associations. For many years I have 
yy been writing a Christmas message to the readers of Wal- 
mY laces’ Farmer, as my father did before me. This year 
BY I am too far away to send much of a message, but I do 
G want to send greetings of good will. You see, I do not 
yy want to be forgotten; neither do I want to forego alto- 
Y gether my claim to be considered as a member of the family. 
A This has been a hard year for most farmers, and for 
we many of them a very hard year. No one has had a better 
4 opportunity to realize this. Now, when we are in the 
re midst of difficulties, financial or otherwise, there is no 
sy good in shutting our eyes to them, or trying to ignore them. 
e That sort of thing will be of no help in overcoming them. 
¥ They should be faced squarely, looked over with a cold, 
¥ calculating eye, with an inward consciousness that we have 
x the power to work over or thru them and come out on top. 
¥ Some people, when they come up to the hard things of 
» life impose a heavy handicap on themselves by magnifying 
re their troubles. They brood over them until they seem 
» very much more serious than they really are, and this gets 
rh them into a state of mental and physical depression which 
» makes clear thinking very difficult. Too often they become 
rs completely discouraged, and a discouraged man is a beaten 
+} man. 


We have come to the time of the year when we should 


forget our troubles and think of our blessings for awhile. 


Ni For countless centuries the Christmas season has been a 


“J, time of rejoicing. Long before the Christian era primitive 
y peoples celebrated what we now call the Christmas time. 
Mi, The lengthening day brought to them the assurance of the 


\ return of spring and summer. For hundreds of years 
|. Christian nations have given this winter festival a more 
, sacred significance, observing it as the birthday of the 
_ Savior, God’s greatest gift to man. Everyone ought to be 
. ; happy at Christmas time. Everyone ought to forget his 


x 
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f A Christmas Message 
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troubles and make merry. If for no better reason, then 
just for the sake of being happy; it is such a refreshing 
experience; it makes us feel so good, and not we alone but 
everybody with whom we come in contact. Happiness and 
merrymaking are contagious. 

Really this ought to be 


Christmas of unusual significance, a Christmas long to be 


a very happy Christmas—a 
remembered. When the bells ring out Christmas morning 
there will be an unusual note of joy in their tones, for the 
strong nations of the earth have come to the first of those 
understandings with one another which should mark the 
beginning of the end of those terrible wars which cause 
so many of our troubles. Wonderful things have been 
happening in Washington during the past two months. 


The world has not been made over; neither has man’s na- 


ture been changed. But certainly we are far nearer to 
permanentepeace on earth and good will among men than 
we have been since civilized man prostituted his talents to 
the making of war, If for no other reason than this, 


Christmas, 1921, ought to be celebrated all over the world 


ladness greater than has been known for 


with a joy and g 
1,800 years. 

There is another reason why farm folks should find 
especial occasion for being happy at this Christmas time. 
We have had hard going during the past two years. 
There seem to be good reasons now for believing that 
the worst is over, and that before we are well into the new 
year signs that conditions are on the mend will be so plain 
as to be unmistakable. We can not expect at one leap to 
pass from the valley of de pression to the heights of pros- 
perity, but we can reasonably hope that month by month 
we shall gain a little, and perhaps before we fully realize 
it we shall be up where the sun is shining and the skies are 
bright. 

So, good friends, let us turn from our perplexities and 
trouble for a time and think of our blessings. If we will 
get these out where we can see them plainly we shall find 
that they so far outnumber and outweigh our troubles that 
the latter will shrink smaller and smaller by comparison. 
Let us observe Christmas in the real Christmas spirit, with 
thanks to God for His goodness to us, and with good will 
to everybody. If we do this, we shall enter the new year 
with clearer brains, happier hearts, more vigorous bodies, 
able to meet whatever comes. 

Once again, therefore, a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to vou and yours, 


Sincere ly, 


Hho ~ballsg 
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time Wad ( t f 
would ) 
final J ae po t 
The ¢ I t " 
Tt Dp nt ‘ { 
sider the large flamboyant 
lished revenue in I busine 
least one part f the type ne 
Each vear the heading ran “F! 
large bold type These lu 
partiali responsible for the 
Variabiy came At least it 
placed high in the « n 


denced by the chorus of “Fit 
always went up at ght of th 
At eleven o’cloch 
into t Collins’ barnyard 


investigate the kitchen, but 


Horse 


d 
} ‘ 
1 ed 
| l 
d v\ n ¢ 
t Vii ch 
7 ‘ eam 
n nnua!l event. 
1 come to con 
} 
) 1 a } estad 


and he knew that at 
ed never be el anged 
ee Lunch at Noon,” in 
che may have been 
large crowds that in 


certain that the were 


timation of Clinton folks as evi 


for threshers,” which 


e heavily laden tables 


the eventful day we drove 


VM first move was to 


inding the preparation 


for lune far from complete, I returned to father 
who w usual ooking over the horse Most 
of them he knew and he passed down the long 
aisle he recounted me the history of each animal 
and its forbear He stopped, in the midst of one 
of these recitals, his mouth hanging open in wonder 
Here wa t had neve before \ bay 
and black hort and tock Morgans 
Their coat had that glo mmer. of 
the horse in its prin They were beau 
tiful pair nd 1 one could have appre 
ciated them better than father! He want 
ed that team! 

Aft unch the ile started witl ush 
The fart implement were put up first 
Dad bought a wagon Then the cattle were 
sold and finally (it seemed ages to me) they 
brought out the hor 

I will way th kK hat the 1 who 
drove that team ut iround the ring, 
was a conjurer Heads up, manes flow 
ing, they were a roval pair. Dad made up 


his mind to get that team in 
I was just like a frisky pup 
was nearly as bad. We could } 
to settle for the horses and 
away as soon as possible, drivi 
outfit and leading the buggy t 
We had not driven far until 
to look grave. The black displa 
ency to look behind and the bi 
her tail in a very suspicious n 


d he did! 
and father 
iardly waif 
we hurried 
ng the new 
eam 


ved a tend- 
iV witched 


lanner., 


J ae. o 
Dad began J Ror} Tipgson/l, “e 
” » 
4 


The one automobile in 
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BALKER AND A KICKER” 


and Auto Swapping in An Earlier Day 


By R W. McPherson 


{ } 1) } 
up ( T t T t T 
! i 
( t ad ( I 1 ft 

Howev ir fe we ! d 
we b t the te out t ne 1 ! 
were gentle as kitten but Dad vw 
a horser to take chance He 
t their heads until they were hitched a 
in the seat with the lines tightened rhe 
back 

To properly describe the next few m«¢ 
would need an animated cartoon Th 
fiends let out one queal and then starte 


[ caught the rear end gate and clung 


swung straight out behind me like the 


kite Then the team stopped dead ti 
impetus carried me heels over head in 
of the wagon box The black had balkec 
by prearranged cooperation the 

bay started kicking She kicked 

and she kicked! Dad sat per- rs 
fectly still until a splinter from / 
the front end gate hit him on 

the i Then he yelled. There 

was a furious quality in that yell 

that would have put fear into a 


( } 





sac: AY 
a) 
Whoa 
CZ 


gs The 


too zo0od 


tatlioned me 


nd he was 
n I stepped 
ments one 
OSé equine 
d running 

My feet 

tail of a 
ll and my 
to the bed 
1 and as if 










- 
-~ 
on 
aon 
st 
j 
the county 1 little two-cylinder. red atro- 
with a detachable crank 


den of lion The horses jumped as thoug! 
Dad let them go. They rounded the corn 
whee and went down the road at a dead 
wagon bouncing and reeling, with me boun¢ 
side to side in the bottom like corn ina p 

D 


When they had run themselves out 





into a far yard and calmly proceeded to « 
weat-lathered flanks with-an old gunny ( 


appeared perfectly calm but there wa 
glint in his eye that spoke volumes. WI! 





turted home again the team trotted off ; 
fully as old family steeds. 

There was but one automobile in the tow: 
that time Perhaps you remember it—t! 
two-cylinder, red atrocity with the _ det 
crank! 

As we drove over the brow of a hill, we 
pride of the countryside, come chugging 
nearly to the top, then falter and with one 
gling gasp, give it up and back slowly dow: 
Dad’s eyes glistened. They had a “one-goud-t 
serves-another” look. Catching th 
T grinned. I knew that look fore: 
an idea, and expected fun in th: 
future ! The horses pranced up 0; 
the car and stopped. Dad got « 
looked it over. The owner of 


“My , 
\ glanced at him in a speculative w 


% dently he had begun the formatio: 


\ idea, too. 

\ “Ever drive one?” he asked f 
“No, I never have,” was the 

; jf “Do you honestly think those th 

| /} practical?” 

f “Jump in,” the other said: “] 
you a little ride and let you de 
yourself.” 

7) 4s a trader, Dad _ out-Shakes 

, Hamlet. His face became expre 
He looked positively half-witted 

\ Dad very gingerly climbed in 


turned around, drove down the 
about a quarter of a mile and ther 
As they stopped, the owner was 
“T’'ll tell you what I’ll do. I’m 
teams for spring. I ’ll just trade y« 
up for your outfit there.” 
Dad looked sad. “Well, now, I just wish I ¢ 
he said; “but I owe fifty dollars on that te 
If you could give me the fifty to boot | 
trade you.’ 
The fellow hesitated for a second, then | 
out a wallet and handed father the money—« 
As he drove away, Dad and I watched in 
ony of suspense for fear things would begin 
pen. But that most peculiar pair of horss 
more stepped off sedately, heads high, seemi! 
glory in the pride of their satanic beauty W 
sigh of relief we turned to behold the realizat 
our long-cherished dream 


FROM A FROG-POND TO AN EDEN 


Vision and Elbow Grease Make Waste Land Yield Profits 


king out of the open 


WF SAT in the train los 
window We had traveled across the tate of 


Minnesota from the southwe 
stopped for a wait at a little 
below us along the siding the 
low land given to truck garde 


st and the train had 
» wayside town Just 
‘re lay a long strip of 


hing 


“Notice that land?” asked my companion, an old 


contractor Twenty vears 
grown up with cat-tails, a bi 
and mosquitoes There’s an 
tory behind that land 

I asked for the story and eg 
For I, too, had worked a pate 
into a producing field 

It devel ped that back in th 


tract began to make frequ 


town to bargain for brick fro 





ago it Was a wamp 


eeding place for frogs 


ice little piece of his- 


rt it I wa nterested, 
h of drained frog-pond 
e late nineties the con 
ent trips to the little 


m a local brick vard. 


About that time there arrived a stocky young Hol- 
lander who bore the euphonious name of Erik Ben 
thuysen Upon his arrival Erik went t»> work in 
the brickyards as a laborer He was a single man, 


lived very economically, and 


Le than three years after 


Was tounded one day t 


saved his money 
he arrived, the town 
learn that Erik had 


bought the twenty-acre frog-pond for $200 cash. 


They wondered what in the 
with it; but, i much as he 
the high edge of it, they came 


he Ssimpiv p posed to live t 


world he might want 
soon built a shack on 
to the conclusion that 


here the same as any 


Bv Russell Carroll 


other “cheap foreigner” and that any lot 
cost as much. They put him down as a 
as one who desired the cheapest of livi 
taxe 

They were soon treated to another sm 
lower end of the twenty acres there was 
land some sixty feet wide and fifteen 


which served as a natural dam to hold bi 


would have 
dullard, or 
ng without 


ile. At the 
a ridge of 
feet high 
ick the wa- 


te! On the other side of the ridge there ran a nat 
ural waterway And on the off-side of the ridge 
Erik began to cut a forty-inch trench thru the ridge, 
working alone with pick and shovel and wheelbar 
row! And the smiles turned to amazement at the 
sheer nerve of the man 

But he kept at it unswervingly. They twitted him 
about it; but they discovered that he had poled 


about secretly over that whole pond ona 


every part. He dug mornings before wo 
tings after work, Saturday afternoons, | 


odd times In one summer he had the t 


raft before 
depth in 
rk and eve 


Olidays, and 


rench dug; 


he had by actual calculation dug and wheeled out 


considerably more than one hundred ¢ 


ubic vards 


of earth. The water finally burst thru and drained 


itself out pretty well by its own flow 
The next spring there arrived another 
lander in the shape of a brother who a 


stocky Hol 
nswered to 


the name of Chris. Chris brought with 
stocky Dutch wife and two children The 
was enlarged and made more comfortable. T! 
brothers both worked in the brick yard; ant 
times they cut the ridge trench deeper, and s! 
out a ditch straight thru the full length of the 
They began to work parts of it and raised veget 
for market that first season. The next summe 
tiled the whole of it, doing the work then 
ind had the tile paid for by the time they we 
Thereafter they divided their time betwee! 


brick yard and their pond, cleaned it up, 
more of it. Eventually they quit the brick y 
together, and finally had to hire help at t 

care for their twenty acres. 

Now the shack has grown into two good dv 
houses with a stable and a three-stall garage 
are two families there. The land alone is ri 
$20,000 and rumor has it that Erik and Chi 
worth easily that much more. They invested 
ily in Liberty bonds and they are highly est¢ 
friends of the local banker. They have mad 
of their money out of celery. Every summer 
sentatives of the big commission houses 
walking over the old frog pond 

All because a quiet man had the eye to 
thing; and what is more, had the grit and the ¢ 
grease to dig thru a big ridge with a pi 
shovel. May the tribe of Erik and Chris increa 
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DAIRY COWS + HOGS= A HOME 


Pure-Bred Sires, 


20 YEAR or so ago, 
+2%some of the farm- 
ers of the  neighbor- 
hood thought that we 
dairymen foolish, 
but at the present time 
they are looking for 
cows themselves,” 

This was the com- 
ment that was made by 
Peter Lund on the turn 
of the wheel of fortune 
that has made dairying 
probably the best busi- 
ness on the farm today. 
Lund lives up in Black- 
hawk county, Iowa. He 

He sticks by the business 
He stayed by it during the 
a few years back when every other kind of 

was making war profits. Now he is getting 
eward. 

1 will find Mr. Lund is not only a good dairy- 
but a good hog man as well,” said County 

Burger when he directed me to the J.und 

‘Besides that he and his wife nave one of 
inest homes in the county. His methods of 
ng are responsible.” 
ipposed when I visited Mr. Lund’s farm that 

d find a man so closely attached to his dairy 
that he would never go anywhere. To my sur- 

recognized Mr. Lund as one of the prominent 
vhom I had met at the state meeting of the 

grain dealers a few months previous. After 
talked to Mr. Lund for a little while and 
| that he was preparing to drive twenty miles 
vening to a meeting of Farm Bureau, | 
hy the dairy and hog farm was also con- 
with the co6perative movement. He is one 

e citizens who is never too busy to serve his 
inity. 
Lund’s start in the dairy business was charac- 

of his method of doing business. He laid 
foundation and then built upon it. Twelve 
started in with twelve grade Holstein 
s bought a few from 


were 





ng-time dairyman. 
n and year out. 


real- 


igo he 

Since that time he ha 
who have been in the 
have been bred and raised on the 
He has always used pure bred sires and he 

afraid of getting one that might be too 
1 grade cows. The last bull was the 
the third prize at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
competition. The 
while the 

possible 


testing associations, 


majority 
Wil- 
face of trong 


have all been 
sold as quickly as 


in the 
ng heifers 
Ives have 
| 


raised, 
been 


cow testing association has been the back- 
business,” stated Mr. Lund. “I 
member of the local association until it 
continued a couple of years ago, when so 
00d people quit milking cows. I would be- 
it were possible to get one 
other way that is as good 
cows are profitable pro- 


my dairy 


member again if 
as there is no 
out which of your 


n one looks over the herd of black and white 
large capacity and big 
udders, one could believe that he 
ot looking at a pure-bred herd. However, 
ou figure that the animals are in most cases 
rd or fourth pure-bred 
it they are from seven-eighths to fifteen-six- 
pure breeding, it is understand 
hey look like pure-breds. 
nally there were thirteen coGperative cream- 
ind ‘cheese factories in Blackhawk county. 
another, all 


ll of superb type, of 
searcely 


generation by ires, 


easier to 


i¢ reason or 
ree of these creameries 
passed out of existence. In | 
many of these cases, the 
that has been pursued by 
lk distributers in the city 
terloo have been responsible 
itting the creameries out of 
but in other cases the 
of the locality gave up 
ig during the when 
not as profitable as grain 
It is interesting to note 
connection that one of the 
coéperative creameries still 
located in Mr. 
neighborhood. 
ten years a silo has 
the basis of the ration 
Mr. Lund has used, and 
ears ago he built a small 
summer feeding. He had 


years 


business is 


fur- 


By Carl N. Kennedy 


twelve-acre 
limited 


rattle on a 
advocate of 


thirty-eight head of 


ture so that he is an 


pas- 


pasture 


on high priced land. He states: “I believe that a 
summer silo is just as important as me for the 


winter. In fact, if I had to do without one or the 
other I believe that I would rather do without the 
one for the winter. Vith a limited amount of 
ture available and a_ hot 
practically impossible to keep up the 
out it,” 

Home grown feeds comprise the large portion of 
Ground oats, home grown 
legume hay when it does not winter kill, with some 
cottonseed or oil meal comprises the basic ration. 
No corn has been fed to the cows in addition to that 
which is in the silage during the 
The corn goes to the hog end of the farm. Mr. Lund 
does not fill his silo until later than the average 
dairyman and therefore there is probably more corn 
contained in the silage than is ordinarily found to 
be the case. 

Corn, oats and clover comprise the rotation used 
on the Lund farm. A few years ago Mr. Lund tried 
alfalfa but later he gave it up on account of the dif- 
ficulty of curing it and the and went 
back to the standard, old reliable red clover and al- 
sike clover. 

“IT certainly do like alsike clover,” remarked Mr. 
Lund. “It seeds when you are cutting and is ex- 
cellent for pasture. The only difficulty is that it 


pas- 
summer or fall, it is 


milk flow with- 


the rations. silage and 


past two years. 


blue grass 





BANKING ON THE DAIRY COW 

Good cows, plus good farming, plus 
good marketing conditions make dairying 
the safest and steadiest business the farmer 
has. Right now, in many sections, it is 
also the most profitable business for the 
farmer. 

Peter Lund of Blackhawk county has 
bred up a high grade producing herd, 
developed efficient feeding methods and 
supported his local co-operative creamery. 
He is making a success of his dairy and 
hog farm. 

Lund has no copyright on the methods 
that have brought him success. This article 
gives an outline of his farming program. 
It will prove suggestive and helpful to 
other farmers who are starting on the road 
that this dairyman has traveled with such 
good results. 











does not make the quantity of hay unless you have 
red clover with it.” 

Duroes comprise the hog end of the 
When questioned about his hogs Mr. 
have been raising them for market, 
I sell a few boars. All of my sows are pure-bred 
and while I keep them for market purposes, still I 
boars. It may 
be that I will push the pure-bred end of the business 
more in the future.” 

About 100 pigs i 


business. 
Lund said: “I 
but occasionally 


have developed a small market for 


the normal number that is raised 


each spring These are farrowed in March and 
April and are ready for market in December. Tank- 
age, corn and whatever skim-milk available, com- 


h pasture, comprises the ration for these 
ground 
usually 


bined wit 
pigs. These pigs are used to hog off the 
they 


after the silage corn removed and 





The Home of Peter Lund Which is the Result of Hogs and Good Dairy Cattle 


Good Feeding and Management Has Brought Results 


hog off 
field 


finished in the dry lot. 


small 
they are 


another 


before 


Some fall pigs are 
also raised. Mr. Lund 
does not have as many 
fall pigs as spring pigs, 


because he wants only 


enough to take care of 


his skim-milk in good 
shape. The 
and the corn 
the basic 


skim-milk 
make up 


ration for 





these pigs, which re- 
ceive the best of care 
so that they grow rap- 


idly. Mr. Lund’s expe 
rience backs that of the 
gard to keeping fall pig 
secure best results. 

In all of Mr. Lund’s feeding you can see that he 
does not believe in the so-called policy of 


experime 


tation in res 


£rowins } ily 


in order to 


roughing 


stuff. On the other hand, none of the stuff i pam- 
pered. The young heifers receive some grain the 
first year so that they will get good growth. The 


calves are started on whole milk but rapidly changed 
to skim-milk with ground oats and somé 
The cows are fall freshening so a 
mum milk flow. 

The home referred to before is not all house. In 
fact, it is the buildings that have made it 
possible for Mr. Lund to take the kind of care of his 
stock that has made it 


mill feeds, 


maxis 


oO ecure 


other 


possible for him to set new 
records in the cow testing a cia n, to grow out 
the fall pigs and do most of the or on a 120-acre 
farm in addition to handling n e live stock than 
the average herdsman would take care of without 
anything else to do. 

The barns are up to date. When you tep into 
them you think that urely t belong to some 
breeder of pure-bred cattle. They equipped 
With modern stanchion i t COM have indi- 
vidual watering places so that the ire not forced 
to go out into the cold during the winter The large 
silo which is used for the winter enclosed in the 
south end of the barn so that eldom if ever 
freeze Electricity lights the entire place and runs 
the machinery. A milking mach hus been used 
for the last four and one-half ve 

My first question when I heard about the m king 
machine was whether or not it w till in use 

“I certainly use it,” w: h eply All of the 
cows are milked with it l have had better luck 
on udders since I have been u , it than before. J 
always go back and strip out the cows as soon as the 
machine is thru, but young heife that are broke 


In on the milking machine do not need to be 
stripped.” 

“In fact,” continued Mr. Lund, for he was an en- 
thusiastic man for milking machines, “I had one 
heifer that objected to being stripped out She stood 


all right for the machine, but when I came 
to finish up the job she objected 


around 
cleaned house 
with me a couple of times and then I left he and 
the milking machine alone and we got along in fine 
shape.” 

“But isn’t the machine expensive t 
pair?” was my) 


keep in re- 
next question 


“I have used this same machine for the four and 
one-half years and have neve pe money ex- 
cept for minor repairs,” was h reply 


Just a word more about the home that is the re sult 
of this careful management When vou drive along 


the road you 


notice Over on vou ight a well ar- 


ranged group of farm building eem to have 
been laid out in accordance with a careful plan. You 
notice the barn with it ilos and 


modern equipment. A 
house that is well lighted and ar- 
ranged lie outheast of the 
larger barns, where it is protected 


anitary hog 


to the 


from the northwest wind The 
barnyard is conveniently arranged. 
A home-made wate upply ys- 
tem furnishes the water for all 
the buildings and the pasture as 
well. 

The barn dad the yards are 
not all that vou notice In front, 
a fine new ré¢ ence fits in with 
the plan to make the home com- 
plete. It appeal to have been 


built after the rest of the 
ments. It is the re 
cows, the 
ment, plus the brain 
that Mr. Lund and 
put into the work. 


limprove- 
ult of the dairy 
hogs, the equip- 
and energy 
his wife have 


rood 
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perfunctory affair, w 


accomplishing much 


ers gave 


to Buck 


macadam 


graded 








A CHURCH THAT WAS BORN AGAIN 


The Story of Buck Creek Church and Its Rebuilding of a Community 





Spirit Brought 


Delaware 


SS baila eu ag Buck Creek Church, 
4 nt lowa, had xt even members on its 


By D. F. Malin 
evange tic in character, was held early 
end Chalice The re- 


sponse to these n ouraging 
number of new 

nation of the Epworth Le 
ciety nd also the 
hood 


Once awakened, tl 


members for the church, the rejuve- 
Aid So- 


Brother- 


idies’ 


ague and Li 
inization of a Men’ 


org 


continued its 


community 


progres The dutie Buck Creek became too 








I oon bet 

heavy for its pastor, who had also to devote much of 
his time to his Hopkinton charge. As a result, a 
demand created among the younger Buck Creek 
parishioner for resident pastor. Some of the 
conservatives opposed it, believing that such a step 
could not be financed 

{ he direction of the pastor the community 
Was can ed for ipport for a resident pastor. 
Pledge were cured for a total of $1,200 Leaders 
of the community thereupon decided to have a resi- 
dent pastor, and promptly invited the Reverend 
Chalice to devote all, instead of part, of his time to 
the community. } ve fitting invitation to the 
man who had been so prominent in rebuilding the 
community spirit was accepted by him, and Buck 
Creek had its resident pastor 

Morning and evening services every Sunday be- 
came | rule with the advent of full-time pastor. 
The cial life of the church was broadened, and 
the spiritual, mental and physical sides of the com- 
munity were further developed 

An instance of the enthusiasm with which the 
work w carried on found in the Men’s Adult 
Bible ¢ Interestiz discussio every Sunday 





{ i y 

rolis. Their annual contribution the support of a 
non-resident past v 50 rt ministr ons of 
the « re Ve t ft t time nfined to i er 
vice each Sunday fternoon 

T< Buck Cre has nearly two hundred mem 
ber who pay their re ider Dp tor 2,000 i vear 
and give H0 f ( ( expe The influence 
of the church furthe extende ru the activities 
of a thriving Sund chool with one hundred and 
thirtv member an Epworth League of thirt young 
people, and a midweek prayer meeting During the 
nine 4 I the church property ha been materially 
improved and a home provided for the pastor and 
his fan The home comprise xteen acre ot 
ground, upon which } been erected a well 
appointed dwelling, modern in every way 

Buck Creek had had a chureh for over 
forty vear In 1870 there were ixt mem 
bers, and forty-two vears later the roll num 
bered but seven mors The few earnest 
worke! in the church had become rather de 
pressed with the general indifference toward 
church work of most of the seventy-five fami 
lies in the church The community ; a 
whole had come to regard church work as a 


th little realization of 


e potential power for improvement which 


T 
e church might 


th exert in the community 
On the whole it was a rather decadent 
church that confronted the Reverend Gil 
bert J. Chalice when he came to the com 
munity in 1912 

The new pastor had been assigned to the 
Hopkinton charge. Buck Creek was but an 
afternoon appointment connected with the 
charge On his first visit, the pastor sur 
veyed with dismay the dilapidated wooden 
steps to the church, the tall weeds in the 
church-vard and the other evidences of the 
neglect which the church had suffered. How 
ever, this first contact with the people told 
the pastor that there was a latent community 
spirit, which, if it could be aroused, was capable of 


good. 
the first things the Reverend Chalice at 
to discover the reasons why so many 
people did not attend church ser- 
ces lady of rather generous 

that she did not 
seared of the rickety steps.” 
for not 
condition of 


One of 
mpted 
the community 


was 


physical 
attend church 

Oth- 
gener 
led 


One pro- 


tions confessed 
-cause she was 
attending the 


the which 


as thelr 
lv unsatisfactory 
Creek 
than 
that road,” was thes 


reason 
road 
have lo religion 


my going 


nan ex- 


“More once I 
me over 


ressed it 


way one 


muddy roads and 


; to the 


it rough and 
“oken down steps were real hindrance 

the | 
uurch 


Recognizing th: 
cause 
called the men of the 
findings A 
supervisors and 


gospel, the preacher 


together and told them of his 


mmittee waited upon the counts 


cured a grant of $600. Members of the community 
ave liberally of their time nd labor, and soon 
1e rocks and ruts had given way to a strip of fine 


the church \ neat platform 
wooden platform. 
chureh grounds 


to the church. 


leading to 


1d steps of concrete replaced the 


he weeds were mowed and the 


added 


Needed repairs were 


‘hile the men worked on the outside, the women of 
1e church did their part on the interior \ new 
oor, new carpet new lamps and a pulpit and 


lairs were purchased and added to the equipment 


of the church. 


This development of the material side of the 
iurch and its accoutrements was accompanied by 


greater and more important development of the 


yiritual life of the community. A series of special 





Buck Creek Church 


sional social gatherings attract 
the community to the class. 
service rendered by 


intermixed with occa 
ed many of the men of 
An example of the constructive 


this cla was the purchase of sixteen acres of land 
adjoining the church The small house upon this 
tract was razed and a modern home was built for 
the pastor and his family, the cost of this improve- 
ment totaling $5,000, being undertaken by the men’s 
class About a year afterward the entire sum was 
raised at a meeting of the congregation 

In 1917, the pastor received a call to another pas- 
torate which he felt it his duty to accept He was 
followed by the Reverend Baker and the Reverend 
Odell, each of whom occupied the Buck Creek pulpit 
for a vear. The latter was pastor in 1919. He was 
succeeded by the Reverend A. R. Grant, who is the 


present pastor. The ministry of the Reverend Grant 


has been marked by a continuance of the spiritual 
rrowth of the community and by the addition of 
several distinctive features of rural community de- 
velopment to those which were begun by the Rever- 


end Chalice 
The Buck 


of the annual 


he most 


Creek F: is one of t important 
features of the community activities. 
It is sponsored by the young people and supported 
by the community as well as many people 
who are miles from Buck Creek. It is truly 
a country fair, free from all taint of commercialism 
and cheapness. It is probably more widely known 
than any other branch of the church’s social ac 
tivities. 

The fair was begun about ten years ago by “The 
Class in the Corner” of the Sunday school. At first 
the main features were a big country-style dinner, 
served at noon, and home talent entertainments by 


entire 
away 


the young people in the afternoon and evening 
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€ 
fair has grown to such proportions that prac y 
the entire church membership now has a part t 
The finest of the grains, vegetables and poult it 
Buck Creek farmers can boast of are now brought ¢ ) 
the fair in competition each year. The women ; \- 
pete in needle work and art sections. Premiun re 
secured thru local subscriptions. Eventua e 
show will include live stock. . 

The many features of the fair tax the ea 
of the one day set aside for it. Athletic ev: a 
parade d other entertainments are a I if 
the program of the fair. Visitors to the fa 
declared that the most interesting feature le 
sumptuc dinners that are served by the I , 
Aid Society. 

The Reverend Grant is firmly convinced t e 
of the surest roads to the improvement of a al 
community lies thru the improvement of its ri- 
culture. He accordingly keeps himself well it ed 
on late agricultural developments, many of ich 
he ha uccessfully applied in the community. 
More than one farmer hkas_ profitably ved 
the Reverend Grant’s advice on the selectio id 
culling of poultry. The pastor annually grow m 
onstration plots of farm grains and vegetabl } 
troducing new varieties and new methods. is 
year the pastor’s tomatoes and melons were t k 
of the countryside. 

The melons, incidentally, are connected wit} ie 
of the social affairs peculiar to Buck Creek his 
event, introduced by the Reverend Grant and his 
family, is an annual watermelon social, held he 
fall when the melons are ripe. The entire n- 
munity is invited for an evening of feast n 

watermelons. This year three hundred 
4 people came on “Watermelon Night,” and one 
hundred and twenty melons were cut 

One of the newest additions to the i- 
munity life is a leeture course back 'V 
the Ladies’ Aid A four-number cour is 
being handled this season and is well sup- 
ported Another successful innovatii is 
the midweek prayer meeting, forme > 
garded as out of the question, but now earn- 
estly joined in by many of the memb« f 
the church. 

There are other adjuncts to the dev: [> 
ment at Buck Creek of which the men 
are justly proud. The home talent play nd 
concerts staged by the young peopl e 
Buck Creek Male Quartet, the Buck (reek 
Baseball Team, the Campfire Girl 


among these. 
ty, from the tiniest tot to the octogena: 
is given an opportunity to do his part 
service for the community. 

There are several reasons why Buck ( 
Church has succeeded. One factor in it 
the effort which each of its pa 
in his turn has devoted to making 
social activities of the community a: 
to the church. This has helped to enlist 
support of the community’s young people. The 
habilitation of the church and its surrounding 
stimulated interest in its work. Still another fa¢ 
in the the church lies in the 
the agriculture of the community which its pa 
have displayed. 


cess is 


success of inter 


The Christianity of Buck Creek is now agg 
sive and enthusiastic where it was once luke 
and ineffective. The spiritual rebuilding 


community has brought many ardent support 
the Greatest Cause of all. At the same time 

made the community a valuable social and po 
the citizenship of its county, stat 
nation. The history of Buck Creek 
inspiration to every rural community 

this parish can be duplicated 


asset to 
may well 
The 


nents of Vv an 


rural church. 








The Home of the Pastor 


Every member of the communi 


the 


re- 


has 
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HUNTER-FARMER ELMER McDOWELL 


Killing Wolves and Keeping Bees Are McDowell's Specialties 


T not likely any other farmer has quite the 
I e line of pursuits as has Hunter-Farmer El- 
mi icDowell, of McGregor, Iowa, or has been a 
ret friend to the flocks. Wolves, bees, chickens, 
| are his sources of livelihood. He particu- 
1 xcels at the wolf-killing game. 


lves? Where does he get them? Iowa is too 
cult ted for wolves,” maybe you are saying. 

W that what the Iowa legislature thought when 
at last session it reduced the bounty on full- 
¢ wolves from $20 to $10 and on cubs from 
S4 $2. 

McDowell says he has been trying to figure 
out it piece of legislation. He thinks it must be 
wi or legislators wouldn’t have enacted it, but 


he can't seem to grasp their line of reasoning. 

i they think we hunters were killing too many 
wol and should be stopped by having it made 
less worth while for us to hunt them?” he 
wal to know; “or did they decide there were 
no more wolves in Iowa, and if the bounty were 
fixe ower than that of adjoining states some 


mig be encouraged to come over because it 
wa ifer?” 
It can’t be because they want to economize, 
he sure of that, “for every farmer knows,” 
he s, that a wolf can destroy more than the 
an it of its bounty in a single assault on the 
farm flocks. As long as one wolf is left in the 
state, he’ll daily dine off a fat lamb, pig or 
fov Instances are not uncommon where a 
single brush wolf has slaughtered a dozen sheep 
in visit.” 
When Mr. McDowell discusses wolves, there is 
no ¢ tion but that he knows his subject. In the 
last ten years he has killed 160 wolves. Forty 
of n across the line in southern Minnesota and 
ov southwestern Wisconsin. The rest in north- 
east Iowa, by which it may be known there are 
wolt in Iowa. Mr. McDowell says he will con- 


to hunt wolves in Iowa, even with the small 
because he does it for sport as well as for 


t inty and the money the furs bring, but he’ll 
i her to hunt cubs at $2 apiece. 
ir 160 wolves, Mr. McDowell has killed 


ing like fifty red and gray foxes in the years 
farmed in Iowa. The government estimates 
that wolf kills a thousand dollars’ worth of stock 


in fetime. As the fox is a smaller animal and 
rl! nly on poultry, it is not so destructive, but 
d 3; it is conservative to say that Hunter Mc- 
D with his trusty rifle and his trustier shot- 
gui d his hounds has saved the farmers of north- 
ea i Iowa, southern Minnesota and southwestern 
in two or three hundred thousand dollars. 
TI loesn’t take into account the increase of wolves 
xes which he has prevented. A pair of wolves 
rai a litter of five or six pup- 
pie season. 
Destroying the terror of the 
floc has developed into a profes- 


Imost with Mr. McDowell. 








By Florence L. Clark 


“How do you get the wolves when other hunters 
can’t?” I asked Mr. McDowell on a day this winter 
when he had ridden into town on horseback with 
five wolf skins and two fox skins hanging from his 
saddle horn. 

“Well,” he answered, laughing, “the fellows who 
lunt with me always say the wolves come to me to 
let me kill them. It does nearly always happen that 
I’m the one who gets them when two or more of us 
are hunting together. It isn’t luck, tho. I’ve hunted 
so much I know just about what a wolf will do after 
the dogs get to running him. I can look around a 


piece of country and pick out the place where the 
wolf is going to go. Then I take my stand there and 
wait until he comes along, the dogs behind; then I 
let fire. I don’t often miss one.” 





Some of the McDowell Fox Hound 


“You bet he doesn't,” other hunters have told me, 
vVho have witnessed one of his famous long range 
shots. His best single day’s bag was four big wolves 
which he killed along Paint Creek, 
The bre iks 
in Allamakee and Clayton coun- 
ties, are his most profitable hunting ground. The 


in three hour 


in Allamakee county, Iowa. of this creek 


and of Yellow River, 


region is exceedingly wild and rugged; in fact, a 
kind of wolf’s paradise. They have 
the rocks and work out four or five miles in every 
direction. “That is as far away as they go,” M 
MicDowell says. He has known one to kill a pig four 
miles from its den, but 
unusual, 

His farm is not far from the Yellow River. His 
hounds every now and then pick up the warm scent 
of a wolf, and the chase is on 

“MeDowell’s dogs are running a wolf,” 


their dens in 


believes that was rather 


the neigh- 
bors say as they hear them baying in the day or 
night time. Recently the hounds took up the 
of a wolf one morning, and twenty-two hours later 


scent 








Dowell’s best hounds, Madge, lost a leg in a wire 
fence about a year ago, but is still a good hunter 
The next day Mr. McDowell tied up the other dogs 
und let Madge out. She got the trail of the wolf 
that had come back. Two hours later the chase was 
over and the harassed wild creature was at rest 


with a charge of shot in her heart 
While ona I \IcDowell tells 
of his dogs running an extraordinarily large brush 


wolf into a lake, 


hunt in Minnesota, M 


“For half an hour they circled around him. Every 
30 often one of the dogs would nab the wolf and 


down they would both go After ( 1 long time 
that I began to think they were both drowned, they 
would come up, as the d had had to let go to get 
air. Then another hound would take a turn. ‘\ 
flatboat half full of water was on the shore. I saw 


the dogs were getting tired, and afraid I'd lose the 
wolf I worked until I perspired to get the boat 
baled out so that it would float By the time 
I could row it the dogs were swimming toward 
the shore. I started across the lake. The wolf 
saw me, and thinking, I uppose, it was a 
chance to get hold of something and save 
himself, he swam toward me When he was 
about a hundred yards away, he must have 


discovered his mistake, for he turned Then 
I fired and shot him in the head, killing him. 
I rowed over and pulled him in One of the 
dogs that had gotten to shore turned when 


I shot and swam to the boat He w about 
all in when he got to me, and I had to lift 
him into the boat When he saw that dead 
1? 


wolf, he gave one triumphant growl, made a 


vicious nab at him and then dropped down, “a 


dead dog.” and went ti leep 
Whether the characteristics which make a man a 
good wolf hunter fit him also for the gentle occupa- 
tion of honey production, IT wouldn’t venture 
but it is a fact that Mr. McDowe! reputation as a 
successful keeper of bee Is almost a well grounded 


as his fame as a hunter of wolve 


much basswood and white « 





There i ove eal 
Lis farm, and in the summer mont he is bu 
a bee with his bees and has a way with them 
has with wolves. Three hundred and ten pounds of 
honey from one colony is his best record, which he 
has entered in the farm ledge alongside “four 
wolves in three hours.” 

A newer interest with the McDowell the raising 
of White Leghorn chicke: I iv McDowell for 
this is where Mrs. McDowell comes in. She leaves 
the wolves and the bees t hunter-farme but 
with the hens and chicks she goes fifty-fifty Next 
spring they are planning to increase their present 


number of pure-bred White Leghorn 


build up a good-sized flock 


and gradually 


The chickens may get the roup 
or die of the pip, or something, 
but it a if wager that no 
McDowell hen will ever provide a 
Christmas feast for Mr. Wolf or 

















she aisers over quite a terri- Mr. Fox 
tor t the first sign of wolves 
are 1 the pens or in the pas- ry Y . ry. 
ture end him a Macedonian cry | he Christmas | ree 
fo p. He averages about a let- The history of Christmas tree 
ter veek from distressed farm- usage extends far into the mists 
er Of course, he doesn’t always of antiquit Some say it 
re 1, but when he can leave is connected with the leger 
I rm work—and occasionally Tree of Time, Ygdrasil, the great 
Wi e shouldn’t—he goes. tree of N e mvthology, within 
} Callahan, a northeastern whose roots and branches heaven 
lov heep farmer, would in all and earth a bound Some say 
lik od be out of business if the custom may be traced to the 
it not been for the timely Egyptians wl at the time of 
it Mr. MeDowell gave his the winter solstice decorated 
It looked three different their portals v branches of the 
ur is tho wolves would carry date palm. ° 
on rything he had. On each To a Scandinavian legend may 
Of n, Mr. MeDowell hunted perhaps be traced our custom of 
t the neighborhood with his illuminating the tree when dark- 
cos nd caught the wolves that ness come Among the Greeks, 
h n doing the damage. He ‘6 te Christmas is known as the feast 
ki twenty in all. ; E : of light 
A, es had become so bold and = ———_ — To people of different localities 
ar tive near Madelia, Minne , : ; ; . today the term Christmas tree 
while ago that one grow- Elmer McDowell Back From a Hu V ) ree Wolfand Fi x Skins maw mean th) pruce, pine, cedar 
er every lamb and no one dared to let his sheep were still running it. From reports of different or even magnolia, for each particular region makes 
PUY thout standing guard over them. The farm- farmers who had heard the dogs, Mr. McDowell be- use of the most suitable species that is to be found 
er 1 Mr. McDowell come up, loaned him a car, lieves the dogs must have run all that time without near its markets In the vicinity of Chicago, a 
pm d him a guide, killed the fatted ealf for him, resting. The wolf got away in the end. “They ran short-needle pine found in Michigan and Wisconsin 
: d him thirty dollars for each wolf killed in him clear out of the country,” Mr. McDowell ex- may be used. On the Pacific coast the white fir 
= tion to the state bounty. He has made two plains. ‘‘Wolve naturally circle around and come finds favor, while thruout Ohi the Norwa pruce 


I ) into that country Since and both times has 
ae ed a number of wolves. Local hunters have 
: to kill a single one, even tho they have bought 
‘ome of his dogs and used them. 


Lack toward their den, but sometimes when there 
are too many dogs the wolves are driven clear off. 
That wolf will come back, tho.” 

The wolf did in this instance. One of Mr. Me- 


is largelv used. In Marvland nd Virginia, the 
scrub pine and farther south cedar and holly. Best 
of all is the symmetrical balsam fir, each tiny leaf of 
which sends out a breath of aromatic fragrance. 
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A TALE OF TWO ELEVATORS 


or Failure Hinges on Financing Methods 


Success 


"A FEW miles north of 
4 Marshalltown, Iowa, 
there 
town 
a farmer 





















two mall 
Each of them has 
elevator. A 


are 


few weeks ago, I sat in 
the office of one of them 
and listened to the man- 
ager tell me how they 
had developed 1 paying 
property with a capital 
stoc} ol $13,000 and a 
urplus of $29,000 from 


} 


an original investment of 


$3,000 A few hours lat- 
er I sat in the office of 
the econd elevat and 


listened while the man- 
ager of this concern, a 


tee for the creditors 


tru 

ot the company, informed 
me that the liabilitie ot 
the concern amounted to 


$69,000 and the assets 











only to $47,000. 
Both of these 
concern were 
farmer eleva- 
tors o the 
tock company 
type. They 
were organized 
suilding this ele tor at war price £5 _— — 
helped send one company Zeneral pian, 
vt rock in the ime 
district, and relied on the same type of farmers and 
farming community for their upport One is an 
usually notable success; the other is a failure so dis- 
astrous that it has done mut to discredit the co- 
operative movement m ti dist ct and n the 
State as a whole 
The elevator that failed is the farmers’ elevator at 
Gladbrook, Lowa. The one that ucceeded the 
farmer elevator at Green Mountain Both com- 
panies, of cour have lost money in the last year. 
Very few elevator in the state have been o fortu- 
nate as to escape some loss¢ 
The difference in the two eompanies, however, 
‘Was well brought out by William Lorenz, manager 
at Gladbrook ‘Everybody lost this last year,” he 
said The strong companies took the losses out of 
their reserve This company did not have any re 
serve All it had was debt 
Under-capitalization has been the weak point of 
most farm organizations in the country rarmers’ 
stores, creameries and other enterprises have gone 
under in time ol tre because they have been 
operated on a shoestring 
“The Gladbrook elevator was bankrupt from the 
start.” said a farmer: Loe Ider whom I met in 
a neighboring town We started out with only a 
few thousand dollars, and it took most of the energy 
of the manager and the directors to keep three 
jump ahead of the sheriff eve good times 
Under-capitalization should not be entirely blamed 
for the failure of tl! elevato ! wever. The com- 
pany inaugurated a building campaign in the sum- 
mer of 1920, even tho they were heavily in debt, and 
spent $62,000 for a new elevator nd a new coal 
shed This was at the height of prices for build- 


ing material. The buildings could probably be du- 


plicated now for little more than half the sum 

A comparison of the records of paid up capital 
stock and of bills payable is an illuminating com- 
mentary on the methods of management. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1918, the paid up capital ock was $14,000 
and bills payable $20,000 Even at the start the 
company had borrowed over the legal limit \ stock 


1919, and encouraged 

non-existent profits 
1920, the 
Meanwhile the 


$39,000 in Jan- 


selling campaign wa 
by a dividend of 10 
in the summer of that year. 
paid up stock amounted to $42,000 
debts of the had risen to 


put on in 


per cent on 


On January 1, 


company 


uary of 1919, but showed a ght improvement in 
January, 1920, when the amount due was $34,800. 

It was at this time, when the debts of the com- 
Pany exceeded the legal limit by about 40 per cent, 
that the building program was decided upon A 
very good elevator was put up \ coal shed, prob- 


ably the best building of the sort in this part of the 
State, was also erected. The buildings cost the com 
Pany about In January of 1920, therefore, 
the bills payable amounted to $79,000, while the paid 
up capital stock totalled only $54,000. 

This was a condition which was bound to end in 
disaster unless additional funds were put up by the 
stockholders, or unless the continued to 
risk their personal credit 





$62,000 


directors 


in providing funds with 


By Donald R. Murphy 


whieh to carry on the business of the elevator. Up 
until the annual meeting in the summer of this 
year, the directors had endorsed the company’s 
notes without much objection. At this meeting, 
however, a new board was put in, many of whom 
looked with disfavor on linking up their fortunes 


with a company which seemed fairly well started on 
the road to failure 

Local report has been that one cause of this con- 
dition was the fact that the elevator had encour- 
aged the formation of a live stock shipping associa- 
tion. The local buyer had his business badly in- 
jured As the elevator is not a cooperative com- 
pany, but only a farmers’ stock company, this man, 
altho not a°farmer, was a stockholder and was 
able to swing enough votes to get on the board. 
A oon as he attained that position, he used his 
influence with the new directors, most of whom 
were already uneasy over the prospect of endorsing 
the company note As a result, the new board 
refused to take over the outstanding paper of the 


company 


With the flat refusal of the new board to endorse 
the notes of the company, the extremely flimsy con- 
dition of the company’s financial structure became 
evident The collapse was inevitable. The old di- 
rectors who are still responsible to the bank for 





WHAT MAKES A FAILURE? 

Here is the story of two farmers’ ele- 
vators in the same farming district. One 
succeeded and the other failed. Why ? 

No one ever knows the whole story of 
commercial success or failure. The indi- 
cations are, however, that one company 
failed because it was under-capitalized, 
because it invested too heavily in perma- 
nent equipment, and because it failed to 
build up a reserve on which it could call 
in a period of hard times. 

The other company succeeded because, 
altho it was inadequately financed at the 
start, the management held to a conserva- 
tive policy, turned back profits into the 
capital and reserve and refused to tie up 
working capital and increase the expense 
of operation by expensive and unneces- 
sarily extensive building operations. 

It will be worth while for members of 
farmers’ elevators to read this article and 
note which company thetr own organiza- 
tions most closely resemble. Lack of 
adequate capital and a shortage of con- 
servative business intelligence in the man- 











agement are harbingers of failure. How 
does your company stand 7 
the debts of the company, and are now the princi- 


taking what 


the entire 


f the 
to prevent 
unjust to 
treat it as a particuli 
elevator 


pal creditors « concern, are 
they 

It would be 
Company to 


deplorable example of farmer 


steps 


can the loss of amount. 
Elevator 


and 


the Gladbrook 
irly unique 


management. 


The fact that its practices have been duplicated 
in a great many concerns thruout the middle west. 
In its lack of proper capitalization, unwarranted in- 
crease in overhead expenses, and in its habit of de- 


pite of the company’s unstable 
furnishes an extreme 


only too common. 


nds in 
condition, it merely 
that are 


r 
claring divide 
financial 


example of practices 


Many elevators that are in just as bad shape as 
the Gladbrook elevator are keeping out of bank- 
ruptcy simply because the board of directors is will- 
ing to carry the burden of the debts of the com- 
pany \ farmer elevator that is really on a sound 
footing, ought to be able to have its notes accepted- 
at the bank without endorsement by the directors. 
As a matter of fact, there are comparatively few in 
the state that can do th The legal limit on debts 
is two-thirds of the capital, and a great many com- 


borrow over 


this amount 
the legal limit, the banks de- 


panies are found to con- 
stantly. For loans ove, 


mand that the direetors back up the company’s note. 


One of the things that makes the elevator at 
Green Mountain an unusual example of success in 
the farmer elevator field is that any loans the com- 
pany needs are secured by the company’s note. No 


endorsements by the directors are required. 
The for this is not far to seek. The com- 
pany’s capital and surplus amount to 


reason 
paid-up 


$36,000. 
company is far 
stock shows. 


capital stock 
to borrow 
to keep the 
legal limits. 

The Green \ 
formed in 1906 
amounted only t 
has 
stockholders, in 
the 


amount 


ele 


been 


elevator are 
reason tl 
Ww. 


1907, “is 


“One 
have,’ said 
since 
company 
the reserve. In 
money 
been in 





nt or nine ye 


bee 





1 - 
DIS las 


the company) 


and reserves, 
sufficient 


put into 


almost every 
existence, dividends have been paid fo: 


As a matter of fact, the property 


more valuable than the ec 


Even on the basis of the outsta 


however, it is pi 
on the company 
without 


money 
vator going 
Elevator 
stock at 


Company 
the 


Iountain 
. The 


o $5,960. 


capital 


the company 
spite of the fact that 
>» now almost twelve time 
iat we have succeeded as well 
J. Lynch, manager of the el 
that it has been the policy 


spite of the fact that we have 


year since the 
sixteen. 
all 


the 


because 


“ars out of 
n done we 


exceeding 


This is all the money 
directly by 
the asset 


from the start to build up the capita! 


companys 


realized 
was under-capitalized at the start 


that if we wanted to get on a sound busine 
dation, we would have to build up a much 
capital Since that time, stock dividends hav: 
creased the paid up capital stock to $13,600. 
reserve now amounts to $23,000.” 

It would be entirely proper for the compa 
issue $10,000 more in stock dividends. A very 
servative valuation of the physical property 


company alone ] 


yuts it at $25,000. This 


include 


allowance of $5,500 for the office and the weigh 
house. This building was put up four years ago 
is one of the most complete of its sort that 
farmer elevator can boast. Besides the scal 
has a good office, vault, and a big room on the 
ond floor for meetings of the membership or ! 
farm organizations in the distriet. 

Today, with a good many farmers’ elevat 
a shaky condition, the Green Mountain compa! 
able to take all the hard knocks that the p 
times are bringing to farmer companies, and 
stay on its feet It lost money last year ani 
probably lose money this year It has, howey 
reserve fund out of which these losses can b: 
and till permit the company to go on 
busine 

Sound as the management of this concern 
been in most part, it has the same weakness tl} 
shown by every farmer elevator that is org 
on a stock company and not on a cooperatis 
sis. When the company was first organized 
of the patrons were stockholder Now thei 
been a gradual change in the farming populati 
that at the present time, only one-third or Ik 
the patrons hold stock. This is bound to 
eventually in lack of in- , 
terest in the elevator on 
the part of the patrons gq ’ 


who not tockhold- 
ers and in possible con- 
trol of the company by 


men who are not entirely 


in sympathy 


farmer needs 


The leaders in 
pany recognize 
ger and are pla 
make changes 

it present, tl 
er elevator is <( 
as a stock compa 


The 
dering 
to the «¢ 


This will not be 


once, however. 
the sx 
Moun 


been 


dation of 
the Green 


vator has 


financial backing and the 


leaders do not 
risk 
present safe con¢ 
til are 


sure that equal 


they 


financial sup- 
port can be se 
cured under 
the new form 


If organ iza- 


tion. This is in 
prospect when 
‘inancial con- 
ditions again 


yecome normal. 





with 


Operative 


r 


endangering 


the <p 


the com- 
this dan- 
nning to 


lis farm. oe. 
rganized oe 
ny of the 
directors Aw 
changing 
form, 
» done at 
The foun- 
uceess of 
Ele- 
its sound 


tain 


intend to 
their 


lition un- 


This elevator 
built at pre-war prices. 
company is still solvent 
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at Newburg, Iowa was 


This 
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a was 
is 





Se d 


49.9; 1914, 49.6; 
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BIG TYPE HOG AT THE PACKING HOUSE jj 


Does the Hog of Today Meet Market Needs as Well as 


GS are kept on the farm to transform certain 
farm products into a form suitable for human 


Semel 


( imption. From the farmer’s standpoint the hog 
t! can do this most economically and efficiently 


e best hog, and his selections of breeding and 


1 

f ng stock are based accordingly. During the last 
( le the heavy demand for hog products created 
l ie world war prevented discrimination with re- 
£ to the quality of the products obtained, hence 
f ideals as to hog types have predominated. 
" effect of these ideals has been to produce the so- 
C | “big type” hog that has been extremely pop- 
u thruout the corn belt and the south. 


cost of production of hogs on the farms has 


} the influencing 

t ’ Up to the time of the war there 
v gradual rise in the value of farm 
( he country, with a corresponding 
t alue of grain and live stock. 
V 


factor in defining the “big 


had been a 
lands thru- 
increase in 


The onset of the 


aggravated this condition, and land values 
I nted even more rapidly than values of grain and 
live stock. As long as there was an upward trend 
i e price of farm products, the farmer either did 
1 mnsider the problem presented him, or believed 
t he could make up in the next crop what he 
I t not be realizing on his present crop. This 
j d the cost of production to levels never pre- 
v ly anticipated. 


effect of increased cost of production was 


I ning to be felt in certain regions 
the war. The need for 
ver feeds satisfactorily was appreciated in many 


hogs that 


of western Iowa and Missouri and 
raska and Kansas, as early as 1907. 


us Peter Mouw, evolved the “big 
hog. 
e great demand that resulted for 
products during the war totally 
ired price differences for qual- 
roducts, and many hog men came 
itertain the belief that consump- 
demand could be ignored or pre- 
alibis for known deficiencies 
eir animals. Many of the advo- 
of the “big type’ hog used the 
known light yield of lard as a 
ng point in favor of their produc- 
particularly during the period of 
lard stocks and slow trade move- 
t characteristie during the close of 
' and the opening of 1921. 
rd, however, is not the determin- 
factor in the type of animal that 
market demands, and the _ read- 
ment of the last two years is grad- 
throwing a different light on 
hog type question than was ap- 
it during the few years preced- 
Never before in packing his- 
have packer salesmen been sub- 


] 
i 
t breeders, such as the nationally 
f 
t 


jected to as close and discriminating 
The meat trade is the 
ever has been in 
rican records and packers are being required 


ection on hog products. 
critical of quality that it 


could 


previous to 
market 


eastern Ne- 
Hence, cer- 


By Edward N. Wentworth 


Following the panic of 1907 there was an in- 
creased use of pork, as has always occurred follow- 
ing a period of financial stringency. Peginning 
with 1916, however, in which pork reached a low 
level as a part of the ration, due to scarcity and high 
prices, there was a constant increase in pork con- 
sumption up to 1916. Our entry into the war, with 
its attendant ‘‘meatless days,” reduced consumption 
per capita some eight pounds, but we have contin- 
ued to increase our relative consumption since. 

The principal factor in increasing the relative con- 
sumption of pork has been the growing amount scid 
in fresh form instead of cured or barreled. Despite 
the increase in population in the last twenty years, 
provision stocks of mess pork now average thruout 
the vear only 15 to 20 per cent of what they did two 
decades ago. It now appears, however, that we have 
nearly approached the limit of stimulation of pork 
production by this means, and any future stimula- 
tion must result from more nearly meeting the con- 
sumer’s demand with regard to type of cuts. It is, 
therefore, important that we examine the “big type” 
of hog critically in order to see whether he is suited 
for further stimulating the consumer’s pork appetite. 

The gradually reduced purchasing power of the 
dollar has led to the choice of smaller cuts on the 
part of the consumer, and has narrowed consider- 
ably the specifications the hog must meet on the 
cutting table. The principal cuts affected are hams, 
bellies (bacon sides), picnics (shoulders), and loins. 

The belly in greatest demand by the trade should 
average about 114 inches thick and 8 to 10 inches 


His Predecessor? 





Are we headed away from the big type hog back to 
the smallertype of a few : 

225 pounds. Sometimes in peculiarly shaped ani- 

mals it is possible to obtain some of the cuts from 

animals as light as 160 pounds or as heavy as 250 


pounds, but there is usually greater trim on the 


larger animals A vear ago the heavier hogs were 
at a slight disadvantage as compared t lighter 
ones, since there was an accumulation of lard stocks 
and the heavier hogs yield more lard, but this year 


stocks have cleaned up better and slight increases 
in lard yields have not been hit } 

Many hog men believe that the ine 
lard substitutes during the war 
in the lard market and the beginning of the end for 
This is doubtful, on the ba of the fol- 
lowing figures: 


< 


reased use of 


indicated a decline 


lard hogs. 








tled. 





A CRITIC OF “BIG TYPE” 


“The big type hog as produced by the majority of breeders 
does not meet the market need,” says Edward N. Wentworth, of 
Armour & Company, in this article. 
‘boned type are needed for the market, according to Wentworth. 
He quotes experiments made by packers to support his claim. The 

The big type hog probably came into favor because of his of lard per 
ability to convert cheap feeds into pork. 
also been a big point in his favor. 
value of the hog approaching the bacon type as compared with 
the lard hog has aided his popularity. 
firmly established on the corn belt farm. 

Will it be necessary for the farmer to go back to breeding the two 
small-boned, inactive and over-fat hogs of ten years ago in order 
to satisfy the market demand ? 
Mr. Wentworth has over-stated his case against the big type hog. 
He has, however, raised a question which must be definitely set- 
The columns of Wallaces’ Farmer are open to those hog 
producers, hog breeders and pork packers who have definite con- 
victions on this matter. 


We doubt it. 


Smaller hogs of the finer 


His greater vitality has 
[he increase in the relative 


Today the big type is 


We believe that 


Lard—1907, 12.5; 1908, 14.3; 1909, 11.6; 1910, 10.5; 
1911, 31.8; 1912; 11:4; 1918, 11.7> 19t@ 
12.23. 2016, 13.65. 1916, 16.1; I9LT, Lies 
1918, 14.8; 1919, 12.7; 1920, 12.2 


The lard consumed to one pound of 


pork was: 1907, .169; 1908, .168; 1909, 
169; 1910, .174; 1911, .157; 1912, 2635 
1913, .161; 1914 173 1915 189; 


1916, .199; 1917, .200; 1918, .204; 
181; 1920, .172. 

average pre-war consumption 
capita during the years 
1907 to 1913, inclusive, was 12 pounds; 
during the three war years before the 
American participation, 1914-1917, in- 
clusive, 13.6 pounds; during the two 
vears of American participation, 1917- 


1919, 


1918, 13.25 pounds; and during the 
post-war year 1919-1920, 12.45 
pounds. While there has been a de- 


crease in lard consumption since the 
closing of the war, we are still above 
the pre-war level 

A more accurate estimate of the 
consumption of lard 
found in the 
sumed pe! 
amount of lard produced i 


perhaps to be 
amount of lard con- 
since the 


pound of pork 





1a year is 





y closer attention to its demands than ever be- 
With this in mind it is well to study the exact 

ent-day requirements for pork and provisions. 
must first face the fact that pork is a con- 


tly increasing factor in the meat die 


ig figures exhibit this point: 
rk—1907, 74.1; 1908, 85.4; 1909, 68.6; 


75.1; 1912, 70.6; 1913, 72.5; 1914, 
1916, 75.7; 1917, 58.4; 1918, 72.5; 
71.0. 


cent pork in meat diet—1907, 44.2; 
3.1; 1910, 39.3; 1911, 45.8; 1922, 
1915, 51.9; 1916, 52.0; 


47.5; 1919, 48.6; 1920, 50. 


t. The fol- 


1910, 60.3; 
69.9; 1915, 
1919, 70.3; 
1908, 50.2; 
46.1; 1913, 
1917, 44.3; 

















Does the high-backed, long-legged hog of today 


make the best market hog? 


wide, It should not show less than 1 inch nor more 
than 2 inches in thickness and should not exceed 12 
inches in width. The best weight for a belly is 6 
to 8 pounds, with city trade ranging from. 4 to 6, 
and 6 to 8 pounds, and eastern trade (with some Chi- 
cago demand) at 8 to 10, and 10 to 12 pounds. Best 
bellies show no traces of wrinkles, are not too heavy 
in the hide, and show the firm white fat of the fin- 
ished hog, not the softer fat of the growing hog. 

Hams are in greatest demand in the 8 to 10 and 10 
to 12 pound grades and should be smooth, meaty and 
of fine, firm texture. The plump little ham is most 
desired, altho the trade will take a long shanked 
ham if it conforms to other qualifications For 
some classes of trade 12 to 14 and 14 to 16 pound 
hams are most desirable, the latter being especially 
suited for the sale of sliced ham Hams weighing 
over 16 pounds are used for boiling, in many cases 
being boned before sale. Other large hams are 
skinned and put out to the trade in that form. No 
hams should show over 2 inches of fat measured 
at the center of the ham, and 1 inch is to be 
preferred. 

Pienic shoulders should weigh from 4 to 12 pounds 
and should conform to ham standards. Some mar- 
kets will take a 14 pound picnic, but in general the 
larger ones must be boned. 

The loin is the principal product sold fresh. It 
may range from 6 to 19 pounds and be absorbed by 
the trade, but the 8 to 10 pound loin that cuts 
four to five chops to the pound is preferred. The 
eye of meat should be thick, round and bulging, so 
as to give an attractive shape. This is related to 
the squareness of top and spring of rib in the live 
hog. 

Live hogs that produce these cuts weigh 190 to 


only a slightly varying fraction of the 
amount of pork. By examining the last item of the 
preceding figures, it will be seen that lard consump- 
ticn decreased very slightly in relation to pork 
consumption between 1907 and 1913, with an up- 
ward jump in 1910 and a more than corresponding 
depression in 1911. The war brought about a marked 
increase in lard consumption a related to the 
amount of pork consumed, with the climax at the 
close of the war, and a gradual reduction since. As 
indicated by the statistics on consumption thus far 
published, lard has not declined appreciably this 
year. 

At present lard is only a contributing factor in 
affecting the type of hog to be produced on the 
farm. For the next few years the hog weighing 
from 200 to 225 pounds will probably not overwhelm 
the lard market, and if any lessening of lard de- 
mand should develop it can probably be met best by 
a slight decrease in the average weight per head at 
marketing rather than by a change of type. 

The “big type” hog as produced by the majority 
of breeders does not meet the market need as speci- 
fied in the foregoing discussion Furthermore, 
crosses of “big type” on farm herds produce devia- 
tions away from the market type rather than to- 
ward it. Such hogs of known “big type” breeding 
as I have seen slaughtered produce too large cuts 
for the trade, their fat is not as solid as that of 
the middle type hogs that are more perfectly fin- 
ished at market weights, their skin is too coarse and 
wrinkled to provide the best type of bacon, hams 
and picnics, the shanks of the hams and picnics 
are too long, the desired plumpness of these two 
cuts is almost entirely absent, and the loins are too 
large and are badly shaped. There is too much 
looseness of skin and fat at the ham, requiring tog 
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great a trim, too much stagginess of shoulder exists, live basis; and the lot weighing 230 pounds lost up. 


and too much trim is required to produce first class der 35 cents. These hogs were bought at the same 
bellies price. Despite the fact that these hogs brought the 
One of the most serious difficulties in “big type” bottom market price, we lost money on them; hence 
hogs marketed so far, is that they are not exporta- it is evident that this type does not meet the de 
ble. Our chief customer for pork products, outside mands of the trade. 
of lard, is England. On her market we must com- These facts suggest that breeders and feeders pay 
pete with Irish, Danish and Canadian hogs, all of a little closer attention to the market demand in the 
which are light In general, packers feel partic- 


future, in order to approach the consumer’s tastes 
more exactly. Efficiency of production on the farm ( 
is highly important, but it is easily possible to get 


ularly fortunate if they can get a 190 pound hog 
into this trade, and thus far the “big type” hogs 














have shown neither the flesh nor the quality desired. animals that are efficient in making gains, which I 
The market type of barrow the packers seek pro- are totally unsuited to market conditions. Big g1 
duces a nice side, with a belly that requires only a - 3 , type” breeders have taken a step away from the 1 
20 to 25 per cent trim in winter to bring to the size : : market in the type of animals they select. Let them 
and shape required for the best grade of bacon. In = try in the future to retain such advantage as they ( 
summer this trim may run to 40 per cent. In bellies A Good Gilt of the Type That Cuts Down Production may have gained from the producer’s viewpoint and I 

of the kind produced by the big type hogs, the trim Costs for the Farmer select toward a better satisfaction of the consumer's 
runs from 3 to 5 per cent greater. The big type requirements. Any farm animal is a compromise be a 
is at a greater disadvantage in sows, since the trim the cuts already mentioned. These hogs were boned tween the producer’s and consumer’s needs; the "big | 
is likely to exceed 50 per cent at any time, while in out and used for sausage, since that seemed to be type” hog passes the compromise point in the direc. fi 
the old-fashioned type a 50 per cent trim was about the most promising outlet for them. Their dress- tion of the producer, while the old-fashioned hog W 
the maximum ing per cent averaged about 68. The lot averaging passed the compromise point in the consumer's di 
A test was recently run by Armour & Co. on hogs 325 pounds lost 75 cents per hundred, live basis; the tion. Future progress calls for moderation in opinion t 
of the big type, but too coarse for conversion into lot weighing 230 pounds lost 52 cents per hundred, and real adaptability on the part of the hog man r 
g 


HOG ADVERTISERS WRITE HISTORY 


Twenty-six Years of Type Change Shown by Wallaces’ Farmer Advertisers 





t} 
WwW 
° pe breeders of pure-bred swine who display the By John B. Wallace is bone, size, quality and prolificness,” and the herd 
merits of their stock thru the farm press prob- boar is described as one that “could easily be made d 
ably have little realization that in so doing they are ments to buy is indicated by an advertisement for to weigh 1,000 pounds.” . 
not only promoting their own sales and spreading Claussen Bros., of Goose Lake, Iowa, in which the According to our advertising records, the words, g 
the gospel of better live stock, but in addition are sows offered are described as having “plenty of “Big Type,” so frequently used in describing the 
writing a vital part of the history of their favorite bone, size and finish.” present-day type of hogs, first came into use in 
breed It has been said that the history of a coun- There may be something familiar about the fol- 1909. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, held a sale on 
try may be found in the advertisements of the peo- lowing glowing terms used in 1898 “The grandest January 27 of that year, and in describing the of- [ 
ple of that country, and similarly the history of any lot of sows ever seen in a sale ring”; “he is second fering used the words, “Thirty-five Head of Big Type g 
type of live stock may be found written in the adver- to no hog living,” and “this offering is pronounced Poland Chinas.” Ruebel Bros., of Marathon, de- I 
tisements for that live stock by one prominent hog man to be the best lot of sows scribed their winter sale as a “Big Type Poland t 
In an issue of Wallaces’ Farmer pub- China Sow Sale.” A more detailed « al 
lished in 1895, we find an interesting - —_—— scription indicates the offering as “The t} 
description of a hog of the approved genuine big type with quality. The 
type. It appears in a field note describ- THE ve PIONEER whe HERD kind that will stand the test on the ‘ 
ing the boar Washington, owned by the scales and with the tape line. The t 
late O. W. Browning, Newton lowa a _—__HOME OF SOME OF THE—— Peter Mouw and John Miller strain t) 
pioneer Duroc Jersey breeder of the the largest strain of Poland China W 
state. The boar was described as being e hogs on earth.” This sale was very y 
“a good sized fellow, with excellent top : Best Poland Ch inas successful, buyers from four states at- ( 
and bottom lines, very even sides anda ; tending. Mouw and Miller were among 
splendid ham. He also has a very neat OARS in service in the herd: KING TECUMSEH 24 14935, (the great the first to specialize on big type and { 
head, good color and is very mellow.” ba te te ty ED showond trestion tons, ister, promer to George Wilke ir ys played a leading part in its develop 
An indication of the growing promt- ow 0 0S 24529, (a good two-year-old) CORWIN KING 17071, (seven yours ak, @ Salt ment Mouw has often been referred 
mance of the red Begs at thet time brother and from same litie: as One Price, and a very orf, yOu satu. 0 a8 the “Father of Big Types.” 
may be found in a field note pub- HAVE MORE BLACK U. 8. BLOOD THAN ANY HERD IN THE WEST. Altho the Poland China breeder { 
lished bv F. F. Failor, also of Newton: TOPS Write for particulars and prices, mentioning WALLACES’ FARMER. parently were the first to describe th: 


“The Duroe Jersey breed of swine W, Z. SWALLOW, sie an Sie tebe, beeeders of athes 


is growing more in popular favor each Se EEERE SE: BOONEVILLE. IOWA. breeds soon began to use the ‘ 












veal nd toda they have reached term. Duroc Jersey breeders, altho 
the highest tage of advancement rete : Si aia ia they had always followed big typ 
yet attained Thev have been bred Advertisement of One of the Pioneer Herds, Which Appeared in 1895 specifications, early began to refer to 
away from their slab-sided ancestry, their hogs as big type. Chester White 
and the type today have a _ well-sprung rib and he ever saw in one herd.” The above eulogistie ex- breeders were not so eager to take up the term, but } 
conform to the modern type.” \ prominent win pressions were found in advertisement for three now it use Is common among them. I 
ner and sweepstakes ow is mentioned as being different sales, all on one page Higher prices for hogs as a result of the Eur 
“a large sow of good length, a well-sprung rib Among the first firms of Duroe Jersey breeders pean war started prices soaring, beginning in 1915 
dropping to deep sides and a nice ham Her head to advertise a public sale was that of Cantine Bros. with astounding prices being reported for individual 
is also very neat.” & Stevenson, of Quimby, Iowa, the founders of the animals and new sale averages being set each ‘ 
The importance of good spring of rib and fullness Crimson Wonder family A field note calling at- son. The demand for larger hogs was intensified, le 
of ham is noticeable The Poland China was the tention to their first sale, held in January, 1900, and resulted in many extravagant and groundless ( 
dominant hog of this dav, and we find that most describes the sow herd as being “growthy, with claims, published, it must be -noted, chiefly in cat t} 
of the advertisements featured this breed Chief heavy quarters, good broad backs, and good feet and logs and breed papers, rather than in the farm 
Tecumseh 2d. bred by W. A. Jones. of Van Meter, bone.” The number of Duroc Jersey sales increased press The “longest, tallest and best-footed boar of Or 
fowa, and used jointly by him and T. R. Wilson, of rapidly after 1900, probably helped by the differ- the breed,”” was a common occurrence, and owners of r 
Morning Sun. Towa. who had acquired a half-interest ences of opinion as to type within the Poland China “the best breeding boar in the state” were too nu ke 
in him. was making a nation-wide record as a sire ranks. merous to mention. 
at this time On his death, his hide was mounted Altho size had always been considered of prime Such outlandish claims doubtless had an effect I 
and p'aced on exhibition in the editorial rooms of importance by the corn belt hog man, it is not until in driving the farmer from the pure-bred market d 
Wallaces’ Farmer. His blood w in great demand, 1905 that we find it featured prominently in a sale but of more importance has been the decline in t oF 
and his descendants headed many prominent herds advertisement. The head line in the sale advertise- prices of farm products. While the unprecedented Ci 
Other prov ( bloodline were Happy Medium, ment for the October 1 sale of J. O. James, of shrink in values of pure-bred hogs has caused many I 
Black U. § 1 George Wilke Bradyville, Towa, featured a “Public Sale of Big constructive breeders hardships, it has also had t} 
Favorah! ne conditions in 1898, following Boned Poland Chinas.” In the body of the adver- many beneficial effects. The needs of the practical 1 
the depr 1 of 1894 and 1895, helped to prepare tisement the statement was made that “My motto pork producer have had the consideration of the f 
the way f e “hot blood” craze. By “hot blood” breeders as never before, and present-day type 
was meant hy which was intensely bred along ‘ a soe largely being determined by this consideration. The I 
certain blood li The chief progenitor of “hot breeders have responded to the packers’ demand for 
bloods” was ¢ ef Perfection 2d, a grandson of Chief a hog with less fat and more lean meat. This 1 t 
Tecumseh 2d Unfortunately, his get were largely a deep-sided, smooth-bodied hog, which is ve 
controlled by clique of breeders, and only those } most breeders are working for. 
fulfilling ot * requirements were approved. The criticism that present-day hogs are all les t 
Small size finement, and six white points and lack of body, is often heard. Of course, there ! 
were char es of the “hot bloods.” are extreme specimens of the big type, but a study 
Fortunat wa breeders took relatively lit- of the winners at the different fairs and shows wil! £ 
tle interest t bloods,” the storm center be- prove that the breeders for the most part are p 
ing farther nd for the most part continued to ducing a hog which, when tempered with a c1 
breed a la 1 hog that fulfilled its purpose on ordinary farm sows, will produce a splendid n t 
admirably. t son, we find little mention ket animal. The Iowa breeders may safely be de 
of “hot bloo * or type in the advertise- . andl - e pended upon to guard and promote the welfare ] 
ments dur L — —_- _ the state by supplying breeding stock of a type more er 
That siz ? still considered induce- This Type of Hog Was Unknown When the First profitable than ever before. as 


Issue of Wallaces’ Farmer Appeared 
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ORIGINAL IOWA CORN 


Musquakie Indian Corn Is Iowa’s Only Truly Native Corn Variety 


THE many grains, grasses and animals grown 
n abundance by Iowa farmers, there is prob- 

but one that may truly be termed a native of 
This product is the Musquakie Indian corn, 
by the Musquakie Indians, of Tama county, 
and its connection with Iowa agriculture 
ites by hundreds of years that of the more 
on agricultural products which have built up 
greatness as a farming state. 


tho Iowa’s hogs outnumber those of any other 


} 


xy almost two to one, Iowa can not claim the 
a native production. It was the pioneer 
rs who migrated to Iowa from other states 
irst introduced swine to the state. Dent corn, 
e production of which Iowa has an unques- 
leadership, is not native to Iowa, having its 
development in states farther east. The blue 
which clothes Iowa’s pastures so luxuriously 
ily camé from Kentucky. In like manner, 
ifter another of the plants and animals that 
up Iowa’s agricultural wealth might be named 
ut finding a true native of Iowa, with the 
exception of the Musquakie corn. 
t Iowa’s original corn has been preserved to 
lay is largely due to the characteristic tenacity 
which the Indian retains the customs of his 
The Musquakie corn, as it is grown to- 
n small fields and patches on the Tama reser- 
1, is distinetly different from any varieties 
n by white farmers, and doubtless differs but 
from the Indian corn grown when Iowa was 
neharted prairie. 
Musquakies, numbering about four hundred 
are located on a reservation of several thou- 
acres of land lying along the Iowa river a few 
west of Tama. Altho recognized as a distinct 
the Musquakies are really a blend of the Sacs 
Foxes, the most numerous and important of 
original inhabitants of Iowa. Colonial history 
that the Sacs and Foxes became closely affili- 
and moved to Iowa early in the eighteenth cen- 
For about a century they were the dominant 
n central and southern Towa. Gradually they 
forced to yield to the encroaching white civili- 
and their hunting grounds were one by one 
to the white man. 
remnant of the once powerful Sac and Fox 
was conducted, in 1845, by the United States 
ment to a reservation in northern Kansas, 
ing to the terms of a treaty. A part of the 
refused to stay in their new home and made 
way back to Iowa. Efforts of the government 
to dislodge them, and eventually the Indians 
t and settled upon what is now the Tama res- 
on. A special act of congress was passed, rec: 
Those who re- 


tors. 


ng them as a separate tribe. 
d to Iowa were the ancestors of the present 
iakies. 
bal tradition has it that the corn of the Mus- 
was grown in Iowa by their ancestors for 

vears before their migration to Kansas. All 
ble information indicates that the Musquakie 
w corn” is the original Iowa corn. 

prevailing variety of the Musquakie corn is 
k blue, almost black. Students of corn doubt- 
vould classify it as the Sac and Fox Blue Flour 

The kernel is smooth and shallow, without 
ardness of a flint corn and at the same time 
r than a true flour corn. The blue variety, 
iin, is found in a fair degree of purity. Many 
contain occasional white or blue speckled 
, 


white variety is also found, very similar to the 
in all respects except color. Some of the In- 
have kept the white corn practically pure, and 
ionally a pateh of red Indian 
can be found, showing the 
nce in the tribe of at least 
distinct strains or varieties. 
red variety is said to have 
rly been quite common. It is 
badly mixed, however. The 


MitTrita yi yit 


° 
- 
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ue and white corn indicates 
the Indians had for many 
practiced the selection of 
for color and had planted 
separately in order to avoid 
1g 


Stet Gataae 


fies 


stalk of the Musquakie corn 
to an average height of 
t six feet in a good season 
will yield from thirty to thir- 
e bushels per acre in a favor- 
eason. The ear is slender and 
pically eight-rowed. The av- 
length of ear is probably not 
eat as that of field corn. A 
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By D. F. Malin 


white cob is an invariable characteristic of the corn. 

The plant of the Indian corn has a tendency to 
sucker somewhat more than ordinary field corn. 
Normally, a stalk produces one large ear and one or 
two smaller ones. The variety is quick-maturing, 
requiring but seventy-five or eighty days in a favor- 
able season. 

In the early days, the squaws, or women of the 
tribe, performed the labor. The squaws tended the 
corn, planting it with the aid of a sharp stick or 
rude hoe. As Iowa became thickly settled, the In- 
dian’s hunting facilities were reduced and he finally 
vielded to the white man’s civilization and took up 
the art of agriculture. The men of the Musquakie 
reservation, with a few exceptions, now grow “White 





Dan Young Bear, A Musquakie in Tribal Dress 


Man’s corn” exclusively. The “Squaw corn” that is 
produced at present is largely grown by the women. 


For about sixty years, the government has main- 


tained agent in supervision of the reservations. 
These officials have constantly urged the Mus- 
quakies to take up agricultural pursuits. Of late 


years a government employe has devoted all his time 
to developing the agriculture of the reservation 
Many of the Indians have made encouraging prog- 
ress. 

The Indian might be expected to make more prog- 
ress with corn growing than with other branches of 
farming, in view of the fact that the corn plant is 
the Indian’s own gift to civilization. Such, indeed, 
is the case, and there are among the Musquakies to- 
day several men whose corn fields will compare with 
the best of their white neighbors. Improved seed 
has been used by the more aggressive Indians, and 
many of them have learned the fundamental points 
in selecting ears for seed 


Charles Davenport is perhaps the premier corn 
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The Two Outside Ears of Corn on Each End Show White and Blue Types of Musquakie 
Corn Contrasted With Yellow Dent Corn Shown in Center 


grower on the reservation. He plows and cultivates 


as carefully as any farmer, and he moreover, a 
good judge of corn He has won numerous corn 
prizes at the Tama County Fair, and one vear he 
was a prize winner at the Iowa Corn and Small 


Grain show. Davenport has achieved reputation 
as a corn grower, and many of his Indian and white 
neighbors buy seed from him annually. 

Forty acres of cultivated 
farm in the eyes of the Musquak 
farm but fifteen or twenty acres 


a rather ) 


large 





Many of them 
There are perhaps 
fifteen hundred acres under cultivation on the en- 
tire reservation The tendeney to caring for but a 











small acreage is not surprising in the Indian who, 
having led the life of a hunter for centuries, ean 
not be expected to till the soil as zealously as his 
white brother. 

Modern implements are the rule on this reserva: 
tion, and plowing and cultivation methods are up- 
to-date. Many of the reservati corn fields are 
surprisingly free from weeds Rotation of crops 
has. not gained much headwav a vet, the Mus- 
quakie’s chief agricultural interest being in his eorn. 

Notwithstanding that the white man methods 
are now largely adopted by the tribe in growing 
corn, there have been retained some of the ancient 
ceremonials having to do with corn Perhaps the 
most characteristic and the most generally observed 
of these is the Musquakie Green Corn Dance. This 


is a dance in which both the men and women take 


part, and it is understood to signify the gratitude of 


the tribe for the ripening of the corn The dance 
is held when the corn has reached the “roasting ear” 
stage, and ordinarily lasts five dav The dancers 


form in a circle and stamp and dance to the weird 
musie of the Indian tom-tom 


One of the older members of the tribe describes 
the dance as an expression of t nksgiving to the 
Great Manitou for the gift of corn he old brave 
tersely describes the ceremony approximately as 
follow 

‘Great Manitou send sun ac ne n spring. 
Sun warm ground. Gra grow Feed pony Then 
Indian plant corn. Rain and sun e corn grow. 
By and by corn get ripe. Then Ind glad Indian 
dance. Give thanks to Great M t 

While the Musquaki« grow extent, 
this crop is not given the attention afforded to corn. 
Field corn and sweet cori the principal crops 
grown The sweet corn is 1 keted at a nearby 
cannery 

The Indian wife is a gardener of ability Squash 
and beans are grown every year great abundance 
and form an important article of die \n exhibi- 
tion of Indian products at a recent Tama county 
fair included thirty-six varieties of squash, inelud: 
ing a number not known to white gardene Cab- 
bages and potatoes are successfully grown by many 
members of the tribe. 

The Indian is not by nature a husbandman. Altho 
an expert rider, he has never given much care to 
his pony The Musquakie hor and ponies are 
now carried thru the winter on corn and hay, but in 
the old days the Indian’s pony had to largely shift 
for himself. Of late years, the Musquakies have 


bought heavier horses as their farming operations 


increased. Cattle are unknown on the reservation 
and hogs nearly so. The late Joseph Tesson, for- 
merly the tribal interpreter, w one of the few 
Musquakies to market any of his corn in the form 


of pork. 

Practically all the tribe now live in frame dwell- 
ing houses Some of them retain their wickiups, 
made largely from thatch, for use in the summer 
season. The men of the tribe practically all adopt 

the garb of the white man The 

] women, however, still wear the gay 

shawls and blankets characteristie 

of the tribe. Hunting, fishing and 

trapping are prominent occupa- 

tions of the tribe A fondness for 

athletic sports i lso typical, and 

Musquakie baseball have 
many victories to their credit. 

The Musquakies are highly in- 
teresting, representing, as they do, 
the last remnant of the genuinely 
native Iowans. Their corn is inter- 
esting, since it is truly the origin- 
| al Iowa corn. And it is but fitting 
that the greatest agricultural prog- 
ress made by the Musquakies 
} should have made in the 

growing of corn, that crop which 
intimately connected with 
their lives, and which has brought 
wealth and fame to their native 
state. 
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STORY OF THE SANTA CLAUS HOUSE 


The Old Home Place Puts on a Christmas Smile 





By Harriet Wallace Ashby “Yes, I’ve got company in that,” he repé 
grimly; ‘but I wish I could go back a year ar 
fror ! Santa Cla in retu he n the feed lots the hogs that went with choler 
gave Santa a stubby. snow-man pal A worried frown came on Mrs. John’s f f 
é ‘ TI that pushed in between that John did not look well (No wonder he didn’t 
= t until John Johns was at thirty-eight ender, well, she thought, after the past year’s luck: |} 
= pe ¢ m wit lim, tanned fac keen, must not break.) 
“ -~ / 
P i r bl eve ind the father of two cl dren 10 Dear he said softly isn’t it fine to T 
« one b I could know how much tl finding thy oO well nd happy? 
= of Santa Clau hat Christmas eve, and his father — 
: leant » hin . 
talk, meant to him Later in the morning, the memory of her 
OVE for hom« 1 strong cable twisted of the Quite early his parents had passed awa Dorothy ness stabbed him. Dorothy’s “Guernsie” did 
L little strands of every-da fe. In “Gulliver’s 2 s ar ee. We Penner We Caen, ‘be planter come home There was mismanagement—ths 
‘ : od y . - 4 an oak tr > the ite of hi irs wal The y Pye 7 7 
Travel the giant was bound. bound by the weak tle of I first snow-man. When got frightened and fell, breaking both front 
at , Sant we mae _ y 3 ; the child was able to understand, he showed him his ay) ee has ‘ 
ae e tl Little Peopk Pine Moen ot awn ! : nl There was only one thing to do. John looked 
reads ¢ l¢ si UClE pt a any sh own tree and told him that the oaks under which he } 1 
mother ire lives of love and service—what is re- ; ee ns sae ; = the calf, comforted Dorothy as best he could, 
ogg Ys : played were set out by his grandfather to make drove off He would gladly have given hi 
membered is the cooky ja A farm boy in France beautiful the place which they called home 5 , , 
was drvy-eved when uffering from hi wounds. ; pie, : cow to have saved Dorothy’s calf Heartsick 
When the crow of a cock made him think of home, : faced the future. He slumped heavily as he d: 
ie erted latin: Cetin: “See: Cima: tl rene Sanaa em One morning in late November found a busy fam- (There isn’t much bounce in a man who is out 
ee eastie Of nb funtion lord placed te “eet back on ily in the Johns home. Dorothy was fifteen, and a luck.) 
P Ci ie OF ¢ rit: Lor “a eet te . > . " , 
the farm: to sit on a three-leggea@ stool by an Iowa member of a calf club. Junior was five, threatened He had kept on plodding, he theught bitterly, 
arin, Sl ml « EF é i 2 
cow: to slap my head into her flank and hear the with croup, and crying because he could not go to thick and thin To have Dorothy touched by h: 
milk ng into the pail town with his father and see sister’s calf get a first luck—that was different. 
K l . “tl coal 4 sd s . =e , ‘ ; 
I am reealling this because there may be farmers prize. The calves were to be shown on the fair The stores were gay with Christmas greens. Hay 
é eer } 5 au ! ay < scr , Pp “an . ” 3 = . : ; : . 
who have not realized the strength of home ties and grounds. Dorothy’s calf, “Guernsie,” was already looking shoppers were carrying mysterious bund 


are thinking they won't sufter by leaving the : He noted them soberly. “Every one but mé 
‘ : - money with which to buy.’ 


farm It’s upsetting to think of, and more up- , 
Rd della iced Aiken en ceeded wien Wiens aide The oats had brought even less than he fear 
His face was gray. “If I had just let my land 
fallow and hired out, I could have bought 
thing nice for Dorothy.” 


land to find that you can’t endure transplanting 
Let me illustrate my point with the story of 
John John who was born and brought up on an 


Yowa farm lll have to begin with Christmas When he went into the house after putting 
Eve of the year he was five—Johnnie John his team, his blue eyes were dulled, his 
he w then—going home from his first Sab drawn as one who has met defeat 

bath school Christma tree—a Christma tree His wife was patching—trying to make 
lighted with colored candles; silver star at top clothes do. She looked up at him expectant 
Santa Claus handing out tarlatan socl of mixed “How did the judging go?” 

candi boys begging Bring me a ed.” or. “I Hi tiff lips refused to answer 

want a pair of skate Santa Clau little girl “What is the matter?” she cried. 

asking for doll you know the old-fashioned “Guernsie, she broke her legs. She is gon 


Sabbath school tree 


There at the hitch rack champed the bay mares, 


Shocked and alarmed, she sprang to her 
“Where is Dorothy : a 


harnessed to the “bob iivery one wa houting She wouldn’t come back with me. She’s the 
“Merry Christmas,” of Same to vou.” Sleigh Mr Johns eves filled with tears. Poor li 





girl. She'll never have another calf like Guern 
He looked at her stubbornly. “She'll never | 
another calf. We move to town.” 
She stared, incredulous. “Don’t talk nonse1 
To lose a calf is bad, but it is not vital.” 


bells were jangling and jingling up and down the 
scale—all the folk from grandfather to baby 
having the time of their live: 

Flat on the straw in the bottom of the wagon 
bed sat Johnnie. His mother carefully tucked the 


robes about him; asked if he was warm enough, “No,” he agreed, “it isn’t vital, but it i it 
and said Mother will put her arms about you, he groped for a word—‘the last straw.” 

and then we will both keep warm.” His father She thought he was ill. ‘Lie down, dear,” 
touched up the mares with the whip and away coaxed. “You've had a hard morning. You 


not yourself now.” 

“T am myself. I’m beginning to turn from Jon 
years. Take my fall wheat—ever see a finer s¢ 
bed—like a garden it was, that whole field 
sweated in that field harrowing and rolling whe 
I could hardly drag one foot after another, I 
so played out. What happened? 

“Bill Brown sowed his wheat on lumps 
as my head. Bill threshed out three bushel 
my one.” 

She tried to interrupt him, but he would no 
interrupted. Slumping down in his chair, he w 
on: “Take my corn. I bought the best seed ¢ 


they went thru fairyland (The world was dif- 
ferent that night.) 

The bare arms of the trees were shrouded in 
snow. Snow covered the house-tops. The shoeked 
corn in the fields were villages of white tents: 
weird scarecrows in ghostly rows rustled in the 
stalk fields; the earth was covered and tucked in 
with snow. And with Johnnie and above him 
rode the full moon 

Onward the mares pranced and danced. Soon 
the lights of home twinkled in the distance. 
When Johnnie saw them close, he almost jumped 
out of the sled Whoa! Whoa'” he cried, clutch 





ing at his mother’s arm, and pointing toward the I planted early. I had a perfect stand. The 
lights. “There's Santa Claus!” The Santa Claus House wave struck at the wrong time. My corn wi 

“Whoa!” commanded his father. The team came net me what I owe for seed.” 
to a short stop. “What’s the matter, son? Lost there. She was going with a group of girl club “Listen,” she begged; “that just happened.” 
something?” members. John had to deliver a load of oats. “Sure,” he agreed. “It happened to me. And thi 

Johnnie was too excited to speak His mother Dorothy got off first She waved good-by to her were my cattle—six carloads of the finest stee 
had to answer: “He’s found Santa Claus in our father. “If I come home with the blue ribbon,” she ever grew—held up in the stock yards without w 
house. Look!” said. “won't vou feel chesty?’ missed the market. I lost $600 a car on tl 

His father looked and he, too, saw Santa Claus, ie threw a kiss at he Trv me and see.” steers.” 
as plain as plain Junior was waving his small hand from the win- His strained expression frightened her. “Ni 

Then they all “Oh'd” and “Ah'd” and said how dow. Mrs. Johns, apron over her head, was on the of those misfortunes are likely to hit you again.” 
queer it was that windows should look like eyes, front porch with John. Her face reflected the pride He laughed unpleasantly. “No; they won't hit 
the door like a nose, and bushes, bent with snow, that her husband's face showed in their daughter again. I'm thru.” 
like a white beard “Dot's the prettiest girl there . 

Later, sitting in front of the fire, getting warm He agreed emphatically “T'll sav she is.” When Dorothy came home, John was cho! 
before hanging up the stockings and popping into Her voice crew wistful. “T wish she had a new Her mother petted and sympathized, but now 
bed, Johnnie's father said “Long ago, son, people dress.” loss of the calf seemed trifling in comparison w 
believed that trees and woods and temples had each “She looked good to me.” the greater trouble of her husband’s state of mil 


its spirit. We'll be the happier for feeling there’s “You wouldn't notice. It takes a woman to guess 


a loving presence in our land. We must try to that pockets cover patehes, and trimming hides 
keep it.” 


‘ piecing.’ 
“How?” Johnnie asked 


He turned with a sigh. “Get into the house; you'll ] 
His mother smiled: “By planting trees as father catch cold. There isn’t anything I wouldn't buy for ( y f J 
did last summer.” my women folks if I had the money. I guess you \ + 
His father looked lovingly at them both: “By know that.” Jd ; 
making home happy as mother does, and by giving “Yes, I know.” 


back to the soil as much as we take. The soil is “I wouldn't be hauling oats today at 


Only loaned to each generation I'm saving it for less than half the cost of production if 
{ wasn't broke—clean broke.” 

' “You've got lots of company in that,” 
Johnnie's presents next morning seemed gifts she reminded him. 


you, and you will save it for vour little boy It’s 
ours to use and love 
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ur father is terribly upset over your loss,” she 
the woe-begone little girl. ‘‘Let’s not talk about 


1 ar) 
iear. 


\pparently John did not want to talk about it. 


washed and took his seat at the supper table in 

nee. After supper he brought out his farm ac- 
books. His wife watched him uneasily. “Let’s 

to bed early,” she suggested. 

» answered shortly: “I’ve got work to do.” 

ne can’t find the way in a fog. Helpless and 
ed by his refusal, she pleaded: “Let’s talk it 
John. You’ll see clearer.” 

There is nothing to talk about. Tam not making 

ving working for myself. All right, I'll work for 

es and let another man be my boss. This means 

n ” 

rom this he would not move as the days went on. 
wife wept, Dorothy sobbed, Junior cried, but 
no avail. The head of their house was rebel- 
against being buffeted by chance; he would 
the farm. That men were in a worse way in 
did not oceur to him. 


He worked feverishly with his horses and stock, 


ng them in shape for a sale. He scanned want 

Better not take an eight-hour place,” his wife 

ised. “You’d have too much time to worry and 

ember how the stock will miss you.” 

‘ll miss them,” he said, dully; “but the children 
be in good schools, and you will have things 

‘ian 

Have I asked to have things easy?” she demand- 
“As for the schools, I’m to blame in part for 
being poor. If I had worked as hard for good 
ols as I have worked for good crops, we’d have 
the best.” 

hen argument failed, she tried propaganda. One 

ning John looked with distaste at his steaming 
“What’s the matter with the coffee? That 
gray stuff looks like slop.” 

t isn’t good,” his wife admitted. “I put in 
milk.” 
pushed it away. “Give me a glass of milk.” 

rhe milk isn’t good,” both children complained. 


WHY A HEIFER BEAT THE 


“What’s happened to the milk?” 

Mrs. Johns answered: “It’s pasteurized. 
get used to the change in milk gradually—lI 
that from feeding chickens.” 

He was annoyed, and showed it. “You don’t get 
anywhere on that line,” he warned her. 

The neighbors sincerely deplored the loss of the 
Johns family. 


We must 
know 


But—no one is indispensable. When a man is de- 
termined to leave a community, the community 
can't hold him. Some folks learn too late that 


} 


“Home, sweet home,” is often not the 
living in, but the place they have left. 

then held 
They wanted to “do something” for the 


place they are 


First the neighbors opposed him, they 


a confab. 


Johns—have a farewell party with toasts to each 
member of the family, and a presentation. 
The women did have a shower or two for Mrs. 


Johns and Dorothy. A big party was to have been 
put on by the men, but John vetoed it Bill 
Brown approached him for a date. 

“Why, Bill,” he stammered; “that’s awful 
of you all, Bill. I appreciate it Just the same, but 
you know yourself it ain't and I'd 
rather not say good-by. You see the corpse is alive 
at this funeral.” 

Bill understood; most men do understand one 
another’s oddities. ‘Well, you’re the doctor,” he 
replied. “I’ll tell the folks. I guess every one hates 
to say good-by to you, John. You can call more 
people by their first names than any other man in 
this county.” 


when 


good 


easy to leave, 


As the days went on, John grew worn and hag- 
gard; he couldn't sleep. 
December 1, he got an offer—a good one. He and 


his wife talked it over and agreed to sell, but not 
till after Christmas. Having taken this last step, 
John felt like a drowning man going down for the 
last time. 

For days the snow had been falling and piling up 
in soft heaps. John thought of that white Christ- 
mas so long ago when life full and sweet and 
the home place was without a sale price. He could 
hear the jingle of the bells, almost 


was 


almost leigh 


{ 9 Ré 

{ 13) 1529 
feel the warmth of his mother’s arms, the presence 
of that invisible force which lurks in a home of love 


almost see his father as he talked of one’s duty 
to the land. 

Nothing binding had been said, but the man who 
thought he was to sign a contract on the 26th, went 
out on the 23d to see the pl ice He drove his ear 
over Mrs. John's roses; criticized John’s manage- 
ment, and, standing in the front vard stepped off 
some distances, then stood with pursed lips figur- 
ing. “By cutting down all of these trees, I can 
make it,” he said to John. 

John could not believe his ears. “I beg your par- 
don?” he ked. 

“T aim to cut down these trees—too much shade 
anyhow—and put in seales for weighing. Think the 
neighbors will use them?” 

John’s fists clenched. “You wouldn't.” his breath 
came quickly—“you wouldn't cut down these trees?” 


“That’s what I said.” 
“John’s 
I say: My answer is no.” 


voice rose stern “Then listen to what 


After the dispute wa ettled by the men part- 
ing, John came muttering into the house, trembling 
like a man with ague. “Maggie, Maggie,” he called. 
His wife came running. He looked curiously elated. 
“The sale tag is off I've sent that vandal about 


his business! 
She dropped into a chair 
ing me,” she asked 
“T have just told that desecrator | 


“Would vou mind tell- 
weakly, “what has happened?” 


would not let 


my father’s farm go into the hands of a land robber 
who would put a blighting trail over every rod 
of it.” 

Bedtime found the famil itting around the fire- 
place The supper wa i ¢ pan supper. Mrs. 
Johns had done her best Her voice was tremulous 


when she said: “I feel a f some had left mea 
fortune.” 

John put his face against the pane and peered 
out “It’s snowing again Tomort 


w night, on, 


you and I will look for our Santa Clan 


STEERS 


A Whitehall Sultan-Black Woodlawn Cross Produced the 1921 Champion 


LA MAYFLOWER, the _ cross-bred 
Shorthorn-Angus heifer that was given 
rand championship honors in the fat 

show at the recent International 
Stock Exposition, is rather an ex- 
dinary heifer when viewed from a 
ber of standpoints. The entire live 
breeding and feeding world is in- 
ted in this heifer, primarily because 
was good enough to merit the grand 
pionship honors at the hands of the 
h judge, William Watson, and sec- 


rily because she is the only heifer 
has won that honor in the annals 
1e International. The feeding world 


terested in this product of the state 
ilifornia from the fact that she had 
tasted corn and had been fitted al- 
entirely upon barley. Doubtless the 
ested eyes of the corn belt carried 
nt that foretold future vengeance 
ey surveyed the spectacle of a 






rnia barley-fed heifer wresting 
prize from a host of corn-fed corn 
teers, 
. : es 

: students of pedigree will con- Lulu Mayflower—A Champion Descended From Champions 
that the genealogy of Lula May- 

is remarkable, since she includes as two best animals of the breed Her dam, Lula of Uni- 

great-grandsires the noted Angus bull, Black versity Farm 3d, was bred on the university farm 
ilawn, and the equally noted Shorthorn bull, from a sire and dam that were Iowa bred slack- 
tehall Sultan, premier sires of their respective capon, her sire, came from the herd of Escher & 


Every Shorthorn man is aware that White- 
Sultan has been the ancestor of more prize 
iers at the various American shows than any 

bull of his breed. Similarly, more winnings 
e Aberdeen Angus show rings of the country 
been made by the descendants of Black Wood- 
than by those of any other sire of that breed. 
Mayflower, therefore, has descended from blue 
n blood. 

e sire of Lula Mayflower was the white Short- 
bull, Sultan Mayflower, at the head of the 
thorn herd at the farm of the University of 
rnia. Sultan Mayflower was a well-bred bull, 
ng in his pedigree about 22 per cent Champion 
ngland blood. He was bred at’ Anoka Farms, 
Visconsin, being sired by Sultan Stamp, and 
of the imported cow, Mayflower 16th. Sultan 
ip was a sire of sufficient worth that he 
ned at Anoka Farms to succeed his celebrated 
Whitehall Sultan. , 
ie Aberdeen Angus side of Lula Mayflower’s 
equally strong in the names of the 


was 


gree is 


Dalgety, 
Earl Erie of 
Blackcapon 


and was a grandson of the justly-famed 
Ballindalloch he bloodline of 
show 


influence of 


very markedly the 


the rich Ballindalloch breeding, and carry 8.3 per 
cent of Cupbearer blood, 15.6 per cent of Black 
Prince of Tillyfour, and 7.8 per cent of Trojan. 
Oakfield Lula, the dam of Lula of University Farm 
3d, was a daughter of the mighty Black Woodlawn, 
bred in the herd of M. H. Donohoe. Her breeding, 
in common with that of her ire iad less than 


} 
} 
the average amount of the blood of Ballindalloch’s 


early sires. 

The crossing of the Ballindalloch and Black Wood- 
lawn strains that represented in Blackeapon and 
Oakfield Lula resulted very fortunately in the Cali- 
fornia herd, as it has in many other Aberdeen 
Angu herds. From thi mating came first Lula 
of University Farm 3d, the dam of the 1921 Inter- 


later U. C. 
1919 
prize 


and 

steer at the 
4th, the first 
classes. 


national 
champion 
and U. C 
the 1919 


( hampion, 
Angus 
Jock 


Angus 


Jock 3d, the 
International, 
senior calf in 
In addition to producing 


Mayflowe [1 e tate 





ge. Lula Wel 1] of University 

‘ ak G Farm 3d has ; » produced California 

WN \ Standard, the champion Angu teer at 
the recent International 

be Sultan Mayflower had to his credit 

‘ the iring of ( lifornia Marvel the 

champion Shorthort eer at the 1918 
Internationa It may be observed that 

Lula Mayflower came from the uniting of strains 

of Shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus blood. each 

of which had proved highly valuable in its re- 
spective breed, and specifica Oo in the Uni- 
versity Farm herd. 

The results of the Whitehall Sultan and Black 
Woodlawn cross, a expressed in Lula May- 
flower, are a substantial endorsement. of the 
practice of using the be blood strains of a 
breed when cross breeding is practiced Too 
frequently it is the case that nondeser pt ani- 
mals of each breed are crossed upon each other, 
If, however, animal which poss¢ desirable 
individuality and bloodline ire used, market 
animals of a high order ma be produced, as 
proved to be the result ! the case of Lula 
Mavflower 

Lula Mayflower was dropped on the Univer- 
sity of California farm, on September 20. 1919. 

She was of the characterist blue-gray color which 
results from the mating of a white bull and a 
black cow. As a calf, Lula Mayflower did not ap- 
pear to attract especial attention and he Ww not 
£Ziven any extraordinary care Her feeders re 
port that her fitting for show purposes was not 
really commenced until about the first of August 
of this year, when she was brought in from pas- 
ture and was given barley, oat bran and alfalfa, 
with a little molasses also Corn was unknown 
to her. 

Lula Mayflower was shown at the International 
as an open heifer. This is contrary to the ecus- 
tom which generally prevails o1 n Great Britain, 
where heifers which are fattened are first spayed. 
Lula tipped the scales at 1,240 pounds at the show 
Her average daily growth during her entire life 
was 1.55 pounds, disregarding her weight at birth. 
This figure is somewhat le than the daily growth 
of 1.75 pounds which was made by Black Ruler, 
the 1920 champion, due large o differences in 
sex and fitting method 

A combination of the best blood of two breeds, 
coupled with just the right amount of fitting, ena- 


bled Lula Mayflower to win where 
can heifer has won. 


no other Ameri- 
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Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 
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YNOPSI 1 wa memories of queer rambling Virginia towns—level His black cock’s no match for Red Harry. I'll } 
, ‘ Hezel iy Jack streets of earth fronted by gray wooden buildings you five pounds he doesn’t come at all. I knew 
PR incle. ¢ d ! with narrow windows and wide brick chimneys, in was only talking for talk’s sake last night when he 
| r t ve the midst of which lesser buildings there towered aid that he would match his bird against Harry 
pL particu w het le it here and there maybe a more pretentious mansion of The others, ready to be amused at anything 
The tobacco p tat Vir brick t back in a tangled garden, approached by tipsy young fellow said, again laughed loudly. 
ginia d e Cart want teep flight of stone step The towns were nearly “If you want to bet your money, I'll cove 
ed bore Hezel elped all of this nature } ktown, Jamestown, Williams- five pounds that the gentleman is here in the hou 
Ip] ther it ha burg nd the lesser courthouse towns, more or less said one of the party who was a stranger to Jacl 
hen Probab if inland, up the river; and they always remained in .et him alone, Phillips,” said Mr. Parker, ¢ r 
ther were ki yped It Jacl memory % ) Many pictured scene rather ing down the steps. “The boy is not cool enoug ) 
° made 1 differe n the than ou ngs of 1 ctua f« bet his money Won't you come in, gentlemen? 
mou of ] ve mone At other time l Parker would 1aybe take “Yes, Lam cool enough, too,” cried out Oliver I 
the } ught Jack h hit n weriodieal v ts to the planta bet my money as I choose; and you shall mind 
Whe Tac Ba te tion houses of 1 friend nearl wide, rambling own business, Parker, and I'll mind mine.’ 
tune d 4 came under barnlike structure where wild company sometimes Then they all went into the house and to the « 
I CA Tip mighty gathered, and where, during t time of | master’s ing-room, where the rum and the sugar stood alw 
tne 1 Ne b Wa ot iverl Visit Jack would | 1 the co ipa! of the white read on the sideboard 
the be W Jack threatened servants and negro who lounged about, ready to Jack, as was said, was still new to all this 
) r Hen Pallister, his father run at anv moment at the owners’ eall Jack made What are they going to do?” he asked of Denn 
he A ven more liber I 1 icquaintan among the people, but no he led the horse he held over toward the stable 
and more spending mone Tipton was further con friend “Do?” said Dennis; “what d’ye think they'd 
firmed in h view that the boy was a nuisance T life w ) varied and so entirely different but fight a cock main?” 

Soon after Captain Butt t} brig Arundel from anything that he had known before that he About an hour after the arrival of the first p 
came to see Tipton. The upshot of the talk wa never got to feel as tho it were perfectly a part of of guest Mr. Castleman and four of his frie: 
that Jack went with the captain for a walk down to himself Even the Roost, with its bare, rambling came in a body. Mr. Castleman’s negro also broug 
the wharf and there w inceremoniously shoved rooms and haHways, never entirely lost this feeling a cock, and almost immediately the birds were | 
into boat You’re going to the Americ: with of unf j { ted against each other in the bare and carpet 
me,’ iid the captain Nearlv alwa there was more or I company at hallw 

Jacl trugel nly brought him a hard elip over the old house—the same sort of roistering Jack did not see the beginning of the fight. He 
the head from the butt of a pistol When wee came company that gathered at the ot plantation was upstairs helping Mrs. Pitcher make up some 
to, he found hit f aboard hip with an aching houses: men who came riding fine h horses beds for the night When he heard that they were 


head and the dismal prospect ahead of a five-year 
term 4s an unpaid laborer in the tobacco field 

During the course of the vovage, Jack found a 
friend among the seamen in Christian Dred. a for 
mer member of the pirate crew of Blackbeard. Dred 
bad been pardoned and kept the parchment certifi 


cate to that effect with him lway Acting under 
Blackbeard’s order he had killed Ned Parker. son 
of Colonel Bircha Parker, of Virginia Without 


the pardon in } hand he w none too sure of h 
safety in that colony 
At Yorktown, Jack was taken from the hip with 


the rest of the ervant and put up for Luction 


“Here is a fine, good boy, gentlemen iid the 
salesman He will do well as a serving or waiting 
man Come, boy, run to the post and back and 
show the gentlemen how brisk ve be.” 

And so, after Jack had been forced to show his 


paces, he was sold into servitude for five vears for 
the sum of twenty pound Mr. Sims, agent for 
Colonel Parker, had bought him 

A day later he changed master Colonel Parker 
gave Jack to his brother, Richard Parker, and Jack 
was taken to “The Roost,” a plantation farther up 
the river Riehard Parker was a gambler, and was 
deeply in debt. Just recently his passion for cards 
had led him to play with his nephew's murderer, 
the pirate Blackbeard, and to lose heavily to him 

Meanwhile in England, the lawyer Burton, Jack's 
friend, had been making inquiries about him. Tipton 
denied knowledge of the boy, but Burton roundly 
accused him of kidnapping Tipton promised an 
accounting the next week, but that night Burton 
was slugged and kidnapped for service in the colo- 
nies, just as Jack had been 


CHAPTER 15—Life at the Roost 


Jack's after recollections of this earlier part of his 
life in America while he lived at the Roost always 
remained with him as singularly fragmentary mem 
ories of things passed. The various events that then 
happened to him never, in those recollections, had a 
feeling of keen and vivid reality as a part of hi 
own life It was almost as tho the might have 
happened outside of the real things of his life. Near- 
ly every one who has reached manhood and who 
looks back thence ta the ea er periods of his ado 


lescence, feels such rangeness of unfamiliarity in 





certain fragmentar parts of his younger life 
Maybe Jack felt this\lack of reality in the events 
of that time because that just then he was passing 
from boyhood into manhood; perhaps the memory of 
those times seemed strange to him and lacking of 
vitality because of the many changes of scene and 
circumstance that then happened to him, and _ be- 
cause he did not have time 
quainted with any especial 
roundings before it wa 


oO become intimately ac- 


irrangement of his sur- 
changed for some other sur- 
roundings of a different sort 

For Jack’s master was very often away from home 


and generally he would take Jack with him, and so 


it was that during this period there were successive 


who fought cock who gambled, drinking deeply 
and swearing with loud voice and with an accent 
that was not at all like the English speech that 
Jack had known at home. 


One of his earlier experiences of this new life of 
his in the strange new world into which he had 


ne W of such a company that one day came rid 





ing up to the gray old wooden mansion with a va 


clattering of horses’ hoofs, a shouting of voices and 
laughte and a cloud of dust The party was accom 
panied by a ft group of negro servants, one 





of whom carried a fighting cock on a iddle before 
him. Jack and Little Coffee and another negro boy 
ran out to hold the horses, and Dennis and two ne- 
groes came over from the stable to help. Mr. Par- 
ker came out and stood on the upper step in the 
doorway, looking on as the visitors dismounted. The 
scene was always very vivid in Jack’s memory. 

The most prominent of the visiting party was 
voung Mr. Harry Oliver. He had been drinking, and 
his smooth cheeks were dyed a soft, deep red. He 
dismounted with some difficulty, and then with un- 
certain steps went over to his negro servant, who 
still sat on his horse, holding the cock before him 
on the horn of the saddle “Give the bird to me, 
Sambo,” said the young man, in a loud, unsteady 
yoice 

“He strike vou, mea-asta, you no take care,” said 
the negro, warning! 

“Better let me take him, Mr Oliver,” cried out 
Dennis 

The young man paid no heed to either warning, 
but took the bird from the negro. It struggled, and 
one of the spurs caught 
in the lace of Mr. Oli- 
ver’ cuft tearing a 
great rent in it Every- 
body laughed except Mr. 
Parker. who stood look- 
ing calmly on it the 
scene Ouch! Look what 


the rascal has done to 
me!’ cried out Mr Oli- 
ver Here, Dennis, you 
take him.” And again 


the others laughed loud- 
ly at the young man’s 
mishap 

Dennis took the bird, 
seizing its narrow, cruel 
head deftly, and holding 
it so that it might not 
strike him 

“Hath Mr. Castleman 
been re vet >” said one 
ot the visitor address- 
ing Denni 

No, your honor,” said 
Dennis 

“Aha!” shouted Mr. 
Oliver, “what do you 
think of that, Tom? I 





fighting the eocks down in the hall, he hurried dow: 
stairs, boy-like, to see what was going on A bur 

of loud voices greeted his ears as he descended the 
tairway A number of the negroes and some white 
ervants were clustered on the steps, looking over 
the banister and down below There was another 
Mr. Oliver 

hrill bovish tones erying out, “Why, then! Why 


loud burst of voices, dominated by 








1e1 Give it to him again! Why, 
the x i Red Harry against them all! Where 


our fifty pounds now, Castleman?” 


Jack at the head of the stairs could look down up 
on the tragedy being enacted on the floor below. 
He stood for a second—two seconds—gazing fa 
nated. The black cock—a dreadful bloody, blinded 
thing—was swaying and toppling to death The 
red cock towered above him, cruel, remorseless, 
striking and striking again; then poising, then 
striking at its helpless dying enemy again Harry 
Oliver was squatted behind his bird, hoarse with 
exultation. The end wag very near. Mr. Parker sat 
calm and serene, looking down at the fight. The 
others stood or squatted around in a circle, tense 
and breathless with excitement All of this Jack 
saw in the few dreadful seconds that he stood there, 
and the scene was forever fixed upon his memory 
He awoke to find that his mouth was clammy with 
a dreadful excitement. Peggy Pitcher had followed 
him out on the landing Suddenly she burst out 
laughing. “Look at Jack!” she cried. It hath made 
him sick.” 

Jack saw many cock-fights after that one, but the 
circumstances of this time always remained the 





tell you he'll not come. Mr. Parker Stood Looking at His Visitor 
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sensing a singular thrilling delight at the wild- 
ness and strangeness of everything. 

This, too, was a very vivid memory fragment 
of that strange and distantly impersonal period 
of his life. 


CHAPTER 16—Jack’s Master in the Toils 

Jack had been living nearly a month at the 
Roost before he saw anything of those money 
troubles that so beset and harassed his master. 
He was afterward to learn how fierce and trucu- 
lent Mr. Parker could become at those times when 
he was more than usually tormented by his 
creditors. 

It was about noon, and Jack was busy getting 
ready the clothes that his master was to wear 
for the morning. There had been company at the 
Roost the night before, and Mr. Parker, who had 
sat up till past midnight, and who had only just 
risen, sat at the open window in his nightcap 
and dressing-gown, with his half-eaten breakfast 
beside him, smoking a long pipe of tobacco out 
into the warm, soft air. 

Suddenly there came the sound of horses’ hoofs 
approaching from the distance, and then the 
opening of the gate. Mr. Parker craned his neck 
and peeped out of the window cautiously. Im- 
mediately he laid down his nipe of tobacco, and, 
turning to Jack, ‘“Harkee,” said he, in a voice 
instinctively lowered, ‘‘yonder is a man coming 
whom I don’t choose to see, so you just go down 
and tell him I’m not at home, and that I won't 








A Turkey Hunt at the Roost 


keenly stamped upon his memory as one of the 
vivid of those unreal realities of that transi- 
| pel iod. 


ther memory of an altogether different sort 


\ of one time when Mr. Parker was away form 

and when he himself went with Dennis and 
I e Coffee and two other negroes down the river 
{ e Roads, fishing. Mrs. Pitcher had advised him 
! go. “His honor may come back,” said she, 


he does and finds you away he'll be as like 
t to give you a flaying with his riding-whip.” 
aid Jack. “I’m not afraid 


fig for his honor! 


( honor. And as for being away when he comes 
| why, that I shall not. He'll be sure not to be 
| from Annapolis for a week to come.” 


memory that followed was of a long sail in 

t pen boat of some forty miles or so in the hot 
nd the swift, bri f sitting 

ed on the up-tilted weather-rail listening to 

[ is and the negroes chattering together in the 
ge jabbering English that was becoming so 


} 


wind; a memory 


f iar to him now. 

was pretty late in the afternoon when they ap- 
1 ched the fishing ground. Dennis leaned over 
i rail every now and then, and peered down into 


iter, a ie hoy drifted along close-hauled to 
wind One of the negroes stood ready to drop 

il, and the other stood in the bow to throw 
the stone that served as an anchor when Den- 
“Let go!” shouted Dennis 


+ 


1 hould give the order. 
‘ enly, and the sail fell with a rattle of the block 
tackle, and in a heap of canvas. At the same 
the negro in the bow threw the stone overboard 
a great, loud splash. 

‘k and Little Coffee were the first to drop their 
into the water. Jack sat watching the negro 


boy; he hoped with all his might that he might catch 
t first fish, but it did not seem possible that he 
( d cateh a fish in that little open spot of the 
wide, wide stretch of water. Then all of a sudden 
i e came a sharp, quivering pull at the hook, and 
I nstantly began hauling in the wet and dripping 
| wildly, hand over hand. He thought for a mo- 
1 t that he had lost the fish; then there came a 
renewed tugging at his line, and in another second 
I ad jerked the shining thing into the boat, where 
it vy flashing and splashing and flapping upon the 


i ds of the bottom. “I caught the first fish, Little 

{ ee!” he shouted 

Look dar, now,” said Little Coffee, testily. “Fish 
bite my hook, and you talk and scare ’em 


ck jeered derisively, and Dennis burst out laugh- 

while Little Coffee glowered at Jack in glum 

ce 

ev fished all that afternoon, and it was toward 
f ling when they hoisted up the anchor stone. Two 
©! the negroes poled the hoy tc the shore. Jack 
the first to jump from the bow of the boat ta 
white, sandy beach, littered with a tangle of 
grasses and driftwood washed up by the 


V . A steep bluff bank of sand overlooked the 
\ r, and Jack ran scrambling up the sliding, 
steep, and stood looking around him. For 


little distance the ground was open, and there 

low wooden shed, maybe fifty or sixty paces 
: beyond it stood the outskirts of the virgin 
i t. He stood and gazed about him, realizing 
V keenly that this was the New World, and 


be back till next Thursday; d’ye understand?” 

Jack nodded. “Well, then, do as I tell you, and 

don’t you let him guess I’m at home.” 

Even as the master spoke, there came a _ loud 
knocking at the door. Jack ran downstairs and thru 
the hall, and opened it before any of the slower ne- 
groes could reach it. There were two men outside, 
one of them held a pair of horses, and the other had 
just knocked. The man with the horses had the 
look of a servant. The other was a lean, wizened fel- 
flow with smoothly brushed hair tied behind with a 
bit of string, a flapped hat, and a long-skirted gray 
coat—he looked like an attorney or a money-lender. 
“Well, master,” said Jack, “and what'll you have 

“T want to see your master,” said the man shortly. 

“Who?” said Jack. 

“Your master.” 

‘My master?” 

“Yes: what’s the matter with the oaf? Where’s 
vour master? Why don’t ye answer me and tell me 


9” 





whether Mr. Parker is at home?” 

“Oh, Mr. Parker? So ’tis him you wish to see, 
to be sure.” 

But, after all, Jack did not have to tell the lie Mr. 
Parker had bidden him to tell A voice suddenly 
sounded from overhead—a keen, shrill voice. “What 
Binderly? Who d’ye come to see 


9" 


d'ye want, Master 

The man at the door stepped back a pace or two 
and looked up, and Jack craned forward and looked 
up also. Mrs. Pitcher was leaning out of the window 
just above their heads. She wore a morning wrap- 
per, and a cap very much the worse for wear, which 
gave her a singularly frowsy, tousled appearance. 

“Why, you know what I want, Mistress Pitcher, 
just as well as I do,” said the man. “I want to see 
Mr. Richard Parker, and, by zounds! I will see him, 
too! Here have I been running after him and look- 
ing for him up and down the province these two 
weeks past. Here are obligations of his which have 
come into my hands for over a thousand pounds, 
and he won’t pay any attention to me, and 
he won't do anything. 

Jack stood in the doorway listening with 
very great interest, and two or three grinning 
negroes had gathered at the end of the house, 
looking on with a vague and childish curios- 
ity. “Well, Master Money Shark,” said 
the woman, “I don’t know what you 
are talking about—all I know is that 
you won’t find Mr. Richard Parker 
here, and so you may as well go about 
your business.” 

“Why, what are you talking about?” 
bawled the money-lender. “If this is not 
my business, what is my business?” and 
Jack could not help laughing at his loud 
voice. 

“Well, that I don’t know anything about, 
or don’t care anything about,” Mrs. Pitch- 
er answered shrilly All I know is 
this here—Mr. Parker ain’t about and 
t 


ill next Thursday.” 





won't be about 
“T don’t believe what vou tell me, 


’ 
answered the man roughly; “any- 
how, I'll come in and wait—and I'll 
wait till next Thursday, if I have to. 
going to have my money, or I’m going to have sat- 
isfaction for it.” 

“No, you won't come into the house, 
cried Mrs. Pitcher: and then, as the money-lender 
made as tho to enter, she called, “Shut the door, 
there, Jack!” and Jack at her bidding banged the 






door in the man’s face, shooting the bolt and 
locking it. F 
The man kicked and pounded upon the door, and 


Jack could hear the housekeeper pouring vitupera- 








tion down upon him from above He himself, now 
having nothing more to do, went upstairs and leaned 
out of another window to see w the outcome of 
it all would be 

The housekeeper wa ust saving ‘If you don’t 
gO away from here now, | pour a kittle of hot 
water on ye Whereupon Mr. Binderly seemed to 
think it best to quit his knocking He went out 
into the roadway in front nd st 1 there for a 
while talking in low tones to h Vant 

“Very well, then, Mistress Pitel aid he at 
last “You've got the power on me he vou 
tell your master this for me, that he 1 im- 
self from me as he pleases, but there 
is law to be had in the province of Vir And 
that ain’t all, neither, Mr Pitcher: vi your 
master that I ain't going to law till I try other 


things first I'm going to hi brother 
tirchall Parker, first, and see what h 
say to this here. He's the richest man 





and he ain't got the right to let 
a poor man like me.” 
Peggy Pitcher made no answer to the 


money-lend- 
er, but snapped her fingers at hin Chen she leaned 
on the window-sill, watching him as he clambered 


on his horse and rode away again as he had come, 
with his serving-man at 


There were several other occasions when creditors 
came pressing Mr. Parker for money, but ver any 


that had such a smack of comed bout it. 


It was somewhat more than «a month later when 


another sort of visitor than poor M Binderly ap- 
peared at the Roost Again the master was at 
home, and alone—but upon this occasion it was after 
nightfall when the visitor arrived Jack was read- 
ing aloud the jokes from an old almanac to Mrs. 
Pitcher, who sat idlv listening to } Vir. Parker 





was in the room beyond, and e\ ww and then 


in the intervals of his muttered read Jack would 
turn and glance toward the half-ope | door The 
master wa very quiet and very tent upon what 
he was doing. He sat by the light of candle, smok- 
Ing a pipe of tobacco, and shuffling d dealing te 


himself and an imaginary opponet 





which he turned face up upon the tal Then, lean- 
ing with his elbows upon the board, he would study 
and calculate the combination the two hands 
until he wa iti i then a 1 would shuffle 
and deal the cards. and of rum and 
water stood at hi ind eve now and then 
he would take a p of it 
Then a loud, sudden knock upon t door startled 
the stillness of the hous Jack |] hed back his 
chair, grating noisily up the bare f ind hur 
ried to open to the v tor It wa i tall, brown- 
faced man with a great, he vv black beard inging 
down over his breast. H figui tood out dimly in 
the light of the candle from the darkness of the 
star-lit night behind. Tl bra buttons of his coat 
shone brightlv in the dt vellow light 7 Mr. 
Richard Parker at home, boy?” he asked, in a hoarse, 
husky voice. 
~ I believe he j ae d Jacl tatingly. 
“Hath he any visitor 
“Why, no,” said Jack. I believe not tonight.” 
Then the stranger pushed by into the houss “a 
want to see him,” said he, rough! where is he?” 
Mrs. Pitcher had arisen and had managed to qui- 
etly close the door of the room in which Mr. Parker 
sat “And what might be vour busi- 
ness with his honor, n ( he said. 
“Well, mistress,” d= the man, 
“that’s my affair and not yours. Where 


At that moment the door that Mrs. 


Pitcher had closed w opened again 
and Mr. Parker appeared. He worea 
silk nightcap upon h head, and care 
ried his pipe in his hand. “’Tis you, 
is it, Captain?” iid he “Well, I 

hadn’t looked t ee you so far up 

the river as this; but come in here.” 


He held the door open as the other 

entered and then closed it again, 
Parker, 
pointing toward the table with 


“Sit down,” iid 11 


the stem of his pipe. “Sit down, 

bis and help yourself.’ \s the 

“OM stranger ob 1 the invitation 

M fh Mr. Parker t | with his 

a back to the g t, empty fire- 

place, looking wit I usual cold 

, reserve, tho per | little curi- 

ously, at his visit The other 

tossed off the glass of rum and water he had mixed 
for himself, and then wiped his n t th the palm 
of his hand. Then, thrusting his hand into an inside 
pocket of his coat, he brought out a big, greasy 


leather pocketbook, untied the thongs which bound 
it, opened it, and took from it a paper. ‘“Here’s that 
note of hand of yours, Mr. (Continued on page 28) 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE FUSILIERS 


How An American Youngster in the British Army Celebrated 


preg MAS vw near, d 
YA the thought of pending 
that day away fr 


far from pleasing. Altho 


dier ' tive Brit } j pedit ym 


my ambition t 
United Stats | ( t T 
tritisl rm 
a bette sual { nd 
tape t! the merican ' ‘ 
eve! hoy nd 
had not come 

All f the field det 
guard detail w chosen fror 
A. W. O. L.. and yur ment 
guard Christmas D It re 
siderab to know t t we did 
that eventful day t had hese , 
ing mv career ; Brit } q 
least one day when e could 
all our he ts de ed nd } 
earning Tor thie me 
were to have the chances 
made | he com! ding Lic ‘ 
real Ens h C} 


The it} aft 1 bere Tri tye ‘ rie HT 


noon te ( f mut iif 
to the channel to fish for 

not the most ucce fu ne 
placed the fis! tackle under 1 
squad ! 

rie higt nd made i rick | 
common! ) ‘ nm the mut! 
large enoug t I t n entire ¢ 
side of the ise a sto \ rat 
foundation and separated ft est 


farm T wall w bout te feet 


cement on the top wa et broken |! 





By John Paul 





glass, to prevent anyone from climbing 
wall was four feet from the build- 
i a path on our side and a poultry 
e other All of the table scraps were 
ve 1 wall and | xe um bde ot 
cnc VO 1 con f ¢ arte meal 
ed ¢ the s t rema é by t 
It w mm of these duck that near 
brought me to grief on Chr mas Day 
r time came d r usual 
rat l-tack I nd tea wv 
ved il { r de l lg ever m< 
el | nt to the squad room where I 
had 1 I } Looking out of the wir 
ck I e cook throwing some 
crumbs over the wall Being in the 
third story, I could see the ducks and 
chickens, and wa enjoying myself 
watching them squabble over the food 
All at once a thought struck me. Call 
ing n bunkmate, I got out the fishing 


tackle while he ran to the kitchen for 


SOI read, and then the fun started 
mall hook with a bread crust and 
t wall, and wi rush a large 

ft 















( ib gT 
hit 
A duck dinner had bee nn mind since the 





Wa my chance 


Mr. Duck was accordingly pulled up to the room 
where he was duly executed by the amputation of 
his head with a bayonet. 

Three other members of the feathery tribe w 
executed likewise and our squad, composed 
and seven men, set about to prepars 
st Christmas Eve lunch imaginable. 
mur ducks were boiled for a while, and 
ed over the coals in the grate. It was n 
ing fancy, but never in my young life did I ¢ 
taste anything so good. As the last bits of the d 
were being eaten with relish, a knock was hear 
the door, and in strode the captain, in company v 
who owned the poultry farm. 

The farmer had seen two of his ducks in the 
of being hoisted to the third story, and report: 
to the captain. The captain waited until he 
lieved the right time, and acted, with the result t 
he found sufficient evidence in the form of b 
American in the squad, he knew 
where to lay the blame for the instigator of 
trouble, so I was placed under open arrest an r 
dered to appear before him for a hearing at 
o’clock on Christmas morning. 

It was Christmas morning, and the prospect 
going to the guard-house for a week or more were 
far from pleasing. However, I felt I was one du 
to the good anyway, and was prepared to face 





Being the only 


charges with a comfortable stomach if not with a 
clear conscience. 

Nine o’clock came, and I was ushered between two 
guards and lined up before the captain. Variou 
charges were read. One went like this: “Not bec 
ing a soldier and a gentleman, Regimental No. 97652, 
Private John Paul, charged with wilfully and de! 
ately appropriating property of said farmer.” 

I pleaded guilty to all charges, and added that 
there were four ducks where the charge specif 
tions had two. The captain laughed as he ar 
which was as follows: 


give the verdict 


“Private John Paul 
court directs that you 
for all damage done tl} 


day and the fact that 
are an American who ¢ 
to England to serve in t 
British army, the court, pr 
viding this 
fulfilled, drops all char 
and wishes you a Mer 
Christmas,” 


direction 


SPLIT ON STOCK MARKETING PLAN 


Committee of Fifteen Program Defended and . 








ype eg over tl pla f the Co e ( 

Fifteen may split lowa operative | och 
marketing for nto three camp Last w de 
velopment it ng 1) ‘ indicate a 
tendency for the tate F% 1 B he lowa Fed 
eration of Live Stock Shipp 1 new tat 
federation of Fa l ) " Equit or 
tions to follow different lines of acti 

The lowa Farm Ri iu bach g up the plan of 
the Com Ittes ol iit n wW energti¢ 
Offic of th i Bu 1 et t putting 
across this program will be one « j task 
for the Federation for the next vear 

“We intend to put in a live tock marketir le 
partment at once aid Secretary Cunt n “A 
competent man will be put in charge rhe energies of 
this department will largely be devoted to putting 


over the plan of the Committee of F 


A warm discussion developed in 








ing of the lowa Federation of L 
over the plan of the committee I 
finally endorsed, but efforts of son 
the p to drop the work < the 
turn the strength of the associa 
of the comm were de | 





tention of this faction that the comn 


provided for service to local sl! 
of the sort that the Federatio 
and that 
mean duplication of effort 

The majority of the delegates, } 
the opinion that the terminal « 
panies provided in the plan of the 
limit their field of work to the t 
and that some other agency would 
vided to assist the local shipping 
the final vote this view prevailed by 


maintenance of the F 


fteen in Iowa.” 


the annual meet- 


1€ supporters of 
Federation and 


tions to the plan 
It was the con- 





ttee’s program 


ping associations 


trying to render 
deration would 
1owever, were of 
ommission com- 
committee would 
erminal markets 
have to be pro- 
association In 
a large majority 


The final decision on the plans of the Federation 
for next year will come thi week when the exee 
tiv co tec ng oft J N Horloche of 
Storm Lake, f ler f e Federation; O. J. Kal 
em, of Huxley, vice-pr ier ind A. E. Cotterill 

I n, 1 ts to determine on the det of the 
policy « orgal itior t next ye In ad 
dition to tt me th board of dir I v 
mi ip of Martin Sar, of Essex, Iowa; E. G. John 





son, of Marathon, Iowa: W. N. Crew, of East Ma 
Wooster, of Mapleton, Iowa; C 


ridan, lowa, and Charles Mitchell, 


rengo, lowa; G. J 
W. Huntley, of St 


of Churdan, Iow 
Shippers Form Independent Organization 
The lowa Federation of Live Stock Shippers was 


a year ago linked up to th tate Farm Bureau by) 


an agreement whereby the Farm Bureau volunteered 


to giv inant iid to tl Federation until such 
time as the Federation was able to make its own 
way In the opinion of the delegates from some 
twenty-five shipping a ciations who were present 
at the meeting last week, the time has now arrived 


when this step to independence may safely be taken 





Since this time st year, the organization has in- 


nembership from thirty to one hundred 





forty-two, and the prospects are that next vear the 
revenues may be sufficient to meet the expenses of 


the organization. 





The tion of Shippers express 
approval of the program of the Committee of Fif- 
teen and announce their intention of supporting it. 
There is, however, a decided difference of view be- 
Federation and the Farm Bureau as to 
the need for a state federation at the present time 
The Farm Bureau attitude seems to be that the 
Committee of Fifteen has provided for organization 


tween the 


lttacked by lowa Organizations 


by market zones instead of by states and that tl 
plan should be followed to the letter. 

\ third organized group, openly opposed to t 
Committee of Fifteen and all its works, was formed 


at Des Moines last week by representative 


Farmet Union and Equity shipping associat 
Close to forty associations were represented \ 
resolutio1 lopted denounces the Farm Bure 


for planning to establish commission firms at point 
Union and Equity firms are alre 
established 

1 


We intend to organize a state federation tha 
, 


will give service to the local associations and 


t 





support the existing cooperative commission < 

panies at the terminal markets,” said C. E. Car 
Pleasant, organizer of the new mov 
ment and its first president 


han, of Mt 


Representatives of the Equity Cooperative Ex 
change were present at the meeting and urged su] 
port of the live stock branch of the Equity at 
M. Anderson, president of the Exchar 
indicated that he was willing to consider a pro] 
sition from the board of the Federation to t 
ever the entire management of the Chicago bran 
Full powers were given by the meeting to the board 


to take any action that seems proper in regard to 


the situation at the terminals. 

Opposition by the farmers present to the p 
gram of the Committee of Fifteen was very fret 
voiced. The control of the work by the Farm Bure 
and the proposed competition with Farmers’ U1 
and Equity firms were the principal points of attact 

A board of seven directors was elected. The 
rectors are: C. E. Carnahan, John Tank, of Daven 
port; Robert Moore, of West Branch; H. L. Bisson 
ette, of Charles City; Ed Kennedy, Charles Waugh, 
of Elwood, and A. E. Cotterill, of Leon. 


gentleman. Considering the 


W 
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SOME CORN PLANTS | HAVE KNOWN 


Experiences in Inbreeding and Cross-Breeding Different Types of Corn 


i xr human being, has an individuality of its 
own. Some are pleasing, some repulsive, but all are 
interesting to whosoever tries to understand them. 

For fifteen years I have tried to understand corn 
plants, until now the individuality of corn plants 
is almost as interesting to me as the personality of 
animals or human beings. While I hope some day 
t nd a strain of corn which will yield better in the 
central part of the corn belt than the kinds which 
we now have, I have spent much of my time with 
‘ ns of corn which are more interesting than 
practical. I have grown corn from Argen- 


E VERY living thing, whether it be plant, animal 


By Henry A. Wallace 


when Professor Jones sent it to me, and I have in- 
bred it two or three years more. Professor Jones 
calls it Inbred Leaming 16. The stalks are very 
slender and about two feet shorter than ordinary 
Reid’s. It starts very slowly and is about ten days 
later than Reid’s. Where Reid’s will yield forty- 
five bushels per acre, Leaming 16 will yield fifteen 
bushels. The ears average four inches long and the 
rows are crooked. The tassels have but few branch- 
es and produce about one-tenth as much pollen as 


had two good, medium-sized ears and several had 
three I wouldn't like to husk the cross, but it 
might make a good silage corn 

I have grown many kinds of Argentine corn, some 
as early and small as our northern flints and some 
later than Reid's. All of them are flint and in 
most cases the ears are small. The late sorts have 
a@ very sturdy stalk which stands up well even tho 
there is wind ar i ate August, 











t Russia, Roumania, Hungary, Australia 

rom every section of the United States. 
Whenever any of the experiment stations 
or the Department of Agriculture find any- 
thing new in the corn line, I like to get @ 
little of the seed. I have grown these dif- 
ferent kinds of corn on the farm, in the 
garden and in the greenhouse. 

e biggest stalked corn I have ever 
grown is the Eureka silage, from Virginia. 


The Eureka grows about three feet higher 
than Reid’s, and it doesn’t fal! down so 
easily if there is rain and wind in the late 
summer. It would be a fine silage corn 


if it were a week earlier and the ears were 





One of the most interesting silage pros- 








A strain of tl i-fat corn, which has 
been inbred four times, produces kernels with about 
twice as much germ as ordinary corn. The ears are 

smi: he kernels are small. The stalks 
all have a fine, dark-green le The joints 
re only bout half ; ong as ordinary 
corn, and while there are as many leaves, 
the stalk are about thre feet shorter, 
The unfortunate thing about this corn is 
that many of the stalk eem to forget to 
produce an ear When crossed with other 


corn, this High-fat inbred produces fine, 
solid ears and a good yield 

You often get freaks when you inbreed. 
For instance, one of my Plowman strains 
of corn last vear prod iced ome plants 


with spear-like leaves only about half an 


inch wide. Still another strain produced 
plants every one of which refused to 


produce pollen, and, of course, thi in 
bred strain died out right then and there 
Another sort, an offshoot of the Illinois 


Two-ear, produces only one or two shrunk- 





= en kernels on an ear, no matter if it is fer- 





pects that I have ever seen is a descend- 
ant of a cross between popcorn and teo- 
sinte, made by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, in southern Califor- 


ni a number of years ago. There are 
several suckers, and, beginning about three 
feet above the ground, each stalk sends 


( branches three or four feet long from each joint. 
Very small ears are borne on every branch. Each 
kernel of this corn-teosinte cross produces four or 
five times as much leaf area as the ordinary corn 
hat the plants are top heavy, spreading out their 


f 
kernel. ‘ihe big objection to it as a silage corn is 
if 
] 


leave o thickly as to be like a sail in the wind. 
W and rain in the late summer cause the corn- 
teosinte crosses to fall over very badly. 


some of the most interesting corn plants I have 
} wn have been the result of inbreeding. In my 





basem« I now have ears of corn which have pedi- 
grees like live stock. I know the stalks from which 
they came, from which their parents came, their 
grandparents, and their great-grandparent After 

t n is been inbred for three or four years, it 
¢ personality of its own. Each plant is like 


every other plant of the strain. 
I ean walk thru the field and tell the Burnett 3 
inbred strain every time. There is a faint white 
in the leaves and at tasseling time the leaves 
st folded tightly around the tassel for a week 
onger than they should. The third year of inbreed- 
ing, every plant of this strain was badly affected 
root-rot or fusarium, but in spite of this the 
kernels of the small ears were shiny and hard. The 


appearance of this Burnett 3 is not promising af 


ind vet when crossed with something else if 


d very well, producing long, slender, extremely 
ea The offspring of Burnett 3, when it is 
used as a father parent, all carry the leaves hooded 


over the tassel. 
Burnett 3 is pure Reid’s, tracing 
back thru the Towa station strain 


The small ears represent four typical inbred strains, each of which when 


crossed with other inbreds has proved fully as pro- 


ductive as good strains of Reids 


ordinary corn. And yet I have seen this exceedingly 
poor inbred, when crossed with Reid's, yield five 
bushels more per acre than the Iowa station strain 
of Reid's grown side by side. Leaming 16 has many 
weaknesses, but when it is crossed with 
else these weaknesses always disappear. 

The most vigorous inbred which I have is Hogue 
12, which came originally from the Nebraska sta- 
tion. This has been inbred seven or eight years 
but still produces a stalk just about as tall as Reid’s 


and the ears are about seven inches long. The ker 


omething 





nels are beautifully horny and hard, and I have 
always expected this to cross with other sorts better 
than any other of the inbreds. But in spite of the 
fact that it is so good itself, it has not yet proved 
to be so very good in crossing The stalks of the 
Hogue 12 crosses blew down rather ea ily this past 
season. 

The best vield from all of the Hogue inbreds, when 
used in crossing with other sorts, was Hogue 9 and 
Hogue 9 wa uch a poor looking sort vear before 
last that I did not bother to grow it again this year. 

“Handsome is as handsome do¢ and T person- 
ally have yet to find a way of telling the vield of 
corn by its looks. Time and again I have expected 
certain strains to produce the best yields, but inva- 
riably IT am disappointed. 

Illinois Two-Ear No. 1113 is an inbred which I 
got originally from the Illinois station, which al- 

two small ears about five 
wre last I crossed it with Ar- 
vear every plant of the cross 


most invariably p 
inches long Year 
gentine corn, and 





tilized with the best of pollen from its own 
number 


plant or other plants. I have seen 


of stalk that produced good ear hoots, 
but no silks. Some inbreds have no back- 
bone and lie flat on the ground Mhe exceedingly 
freakish inbreds are usually poor yieldet no matter 
what they are crossed with My own personal ex 
perience is such that I ineline to the view that for 


high vield in the crosses I want inbreds with fairly 


stiff stalks and with rather mooth, 
{ used to prefer-.a dark green leaf color, but have 


been surprised several time by very good vields 


horny kernels, 


from crosses in which one of the inbreds had a pale 


green or mottled leaf colo 


A freak, dwarf corn ot me promise has joints 
only about two inches long li h iS Many leaves 
as ordinary corn, but is I than half as tall. When 


crossed with ordinary corn all the offspring are tall, 


but in the next generation one-fourth the plants eome 


dwarf. This corn is the hardest to blow over of any 
corn which I have ever see I talks are larger 
nround than with ordinary corn, and the root sys- 
tem is larger, whereas the leave are carried close 
to the ground and the ear is only about two feet 
from the ground TI may perhap ome day bea 
good sort for hogging down or growing in western 


Nebraska, where the winds are high When I first 
got this corn from the Department of Agriculture, 
the ears were small, but I have put a couple of top 





crosses of Reid's on it and selected out the dwarfs 
again and hope in time to get a high-yielding dwarf, 
Of course, it may be an impossibility to get a high- 
vielding dwarf the experiment is fun, just 

the same 
In almost every corn field you find a few indi- 
viduals of almost every freak which T have de- 
scribed here They are not very 


noticeable, but they are there just 





of Reid which has been ear-row 
elected for earliness and high 
yield by Professor Burnett for 
1 iv vears, and finally to the 
Reid which Professor Holden 
ught over from Illinois about 
eighteen years ago. And yet, altho 
Burnett 3 is pure Reid’s, no show- 
corn man would claim it. The ears 

careely six inches long and 
carry only sixteen rows. The Ker- 
nels are smooth, shiny, hard and 
rather shallow. I hope some day 
to find a much better inbred strain 
than the Burnett 3, a strain with 
no white streaks in the leaves, and 
which will never be infected with 

rot. Just the same, the Bur- 
nett 3, with all its weaknesses, 

ld well when crossed with 
something else. 

The oldest inbred strain of corn 
which I bave, whieh is also the 
Oldest inbred strain in the world, 
Came originally from the Connect- 
tut experiment station. It had 
been inbred eleven or twelve years 








the same, and keep creeping out 
no matter how long we keep se- 
lecting fine, large ears for seed. 
Some of these freaks may possibly 
contribute something really neces- 
sary to the production of a high- 
vielding corn. Who knows? 

Corn plants are my hobby. I 
watch them because I like them, 
and because I hope some day to 
find a combination which year af- 
ter year will yield five bushels per 
acre better than ordinary corn. 

And the practical conclusion 
from the standpoint of the average 
farmer is that he should go ahead 
selecting his seed corn from a stan- 
dard variety in the same way as 
he has always done. Some day 
someone may have some exceed- 
ingly scientific and worth-while 
advice to give, but that day is not 
here yet. Just the same, for the 
man who has the time and the im 
clination, nothing is more fascinat- 
ing than the inbreeding, cross- 
breeding and study of corn plants. 
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Railroad Legislation 


MA»* farme! genuinely believe that ali 


t \ iry to cut frenght rates in 


two to repeal the Cummins Esch act. We 


wish that ha ce itly hoped for end could 
le so easilv attained. In t} itl Case WeE would 
join the ranks of the demagog und clamor 
week after week fe { repeal 

The bad feature of the Cu ns-lisch act 
is no i i i road ny cXO! 
bitant tua but tl t ike difficult the 
rapid ering I road wage All fea- 
tures of the Cummu kesch act which interfere 
with t} lowering of railroad wages to a pal 
itv with other wage: hould certainly be 
repealed. 

Above evervt] ne cls , there should be i n 
solidation of the railroad labor board w th the 
Interstate Commerce Commi on Phe real 
quarrel of the farmers today is with th rail 
road labor, which is getting more than twice 
what it did before the war. The United States 


railroad labor today, consid rably 


} 


Is payiu 
more than was paid before the war for all rai 
road expenses including labor, interest on rai 
road bonds, dividends on stock, purchase of 
cars, rails, ties, ete. If the railroads ceased 
right now paying any interest on bonds, any 
dividends on stock; if they stopped buying any 


Pens iside from 


new equipme nt and had no « 
the paving of their men, it would be i npossible 


~ 


to redu railroad rates down to the pre-war 
level. From the st indp int of the farmer, the 
labor iz 


which Lave railroad 


] ; 


Adamson law 
hold not only on the railré 


strangk id employ- 
ers, but on the entire United States, is far 
more vicious than the Cummins-Esch law. It 
has been claimed that thre Cummins kisch law 
guarantees the railroads a 6 per cent return. 
As a matter of fact, the returns so far under 
the Cummins-Esch act have been far less than 
G per cent, and less than an average of the 
three pre-war years extending from 1912 to 
1914. 


Railroad rates must come down and any 


features in the Cummins-Esch law or Adam- 
son law which interfere with the reduction of 


railroad freights should be 


think that it 
roads a return of 


modified. We 


s probably fair to allow the rail- 


5 or 6 per cent on a valua- 
tion of thirteen billion dollars However, the 
r is to work out some 


really important thing 


scheme which will result in railroad labor re- 
turning to its pre-war efficiency, a scheme 
which will result in the corn belt farmer being 


able to exchange his farm products for so much 






railroad labor as he did before the war. The 
section of the 
is W rong, not because it has re sulted 


so-called guarantee Cummins- 


Esc h law 
i railroad corporations making any un- 
usual profit, but because it has acted to pe rmit 
railroad labor to hold up wages much longer 
than otherwise would have been the case. 

We are in favor of scrapping all existing 


legislation if it is thereby possible to reduce 


} 


railroad wages until they are no further above 
their pre-war than farm hand wages are above 


their pre-war, 


When Will They Learn? 
post city 


finally 


in the corn belt have 


pe opl 


le urned from whence comes our 


prosperity, and are now using their influence 


so fai farmer in the 


“AS possibli to help the 
firm belief that in so doing they are helping 


themselves, Unfortunately there are still a 
n farm 
They 


their ideas re ady made 


few Iowa city newspapers and dealers 
products who have not seen the light. 
are people who take 
from the east and who know nothing about cost 
of producing farm crops, supply of and de- 
mand for 
fertility. 


The Ottumwa Courier is one of the few city 


agricultural products, and soil 


papers In lowa opposed to the plan of reduc- 


ing corn acreage in 1922. ‘The Courier says 
} } “ 1 
that the real trouble with corn prices is high 


fire grit rates, that it now takes 13 oO! 14 cents 


oO take corn to the Chr ago mal ket in- 


ead of 6 or 8 cents a bushel before the war. 


We agree with the Courier that freight rates 


are a real source of difficulty, and that if 


freight rates were now reduced to the pre-war 


level, that corn would be selling on Iowa farms 


for 6 or 7 cents i bushel more than at the 


present time, Six or 7 cents a bushel would 
be much appreciated, but we need an advance 
of at least 50 cents a bushel in order that corn 
may sell for cost of production. 

We need to put back into meadow the one 


’ , 
' cael 
thre hundred 


1] , ici 
million thousand acres. which 


were plowed up in Iowa during the war. In- 
stead of working hard to pile up surplus corn 
in temporary cribs to rot, why not leave the 
corn stored in the ground in the form of clover 
roots until the time when the pric warrants ex- 
tracting the corn from the ground: There will 
be far less danger of a food shortage in 1924 
and 1925 if we reduce the acreage of corn in 
the corn belt in 1922 by 20 per cent, than if 
we plant the normal acreage. The coll at 


Ames should put on a short course on the tech- 


Oo 
Cp 


nique of economics as applied to agriculture 


for such peopl as the editorial writers of the 


Ottumwa Courier. 
How We Were Deflated 
Q)NE of our Missouri readers wishes to know 


the mechanism thru which the Federal Re- 
serve Board worked in order to bring about de- 


2 
ene 
flation. Is there actually less money in circu- 


lation at the present time? Will the billion 
dollars which is being loaned by the War Fi- 


nance Corporation help start a period of re- 
inflation? 

inter- 
est rates, and the Federal Reserve Board start- 
ed that policy in the late fall of 1919. The re- 


discount rate was raised from an average of 


; 


Th first step in def] ition is to ris: 


1 . 


about 4.5 per cent to nearly 4% per cent within 


a year. ‘To start with, these higher rates of 
interest did not have any effect on the amount 

. : 1 ie 1 . 
of money in circulation, or the amount of 
money loaned by banks. The higher interest 
rates were a signal to the banks that it was 
time to put on the screws. And so starting late 


in 1920, the banks all over the country began 


calling in their loans as fast as they could, with 
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the result that the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system now have loaned out al 
three billion dollars less money than they d 
a year ago. No figures are available fo) | 
the banks in the United States, but the proh.- 
bilities are that the volume of bank Joans t 

is at least five billion dollars less than a 

ago. 

So far as the actual money in circulation js 
concerned, there is only about seven hundrd 
million dollars less now than a year ago. 
is not so much the actual hard cash in cir 
tion which counts, however, but the credit which 
is based on this cash. The Federal Res 
system has taken over seven hundred million 
dollars of money out of circulation, but 1 
were enabled to take this money out of cir 
tion because they first raised the discount 
very rapidly, and in this way caused a very 
rapid reduction in bank loans and bank depos- 
its as well as a fall in prices. 

During the past six months, the Federal Re- 
serve system has reversed its policy and 
stage is now set for re-inflation, altho 
bankers do not like to call it that. The aver- 
age discount rate is now less than 5 per cent, 
which means that bank loans and bank depos:'s 
will again be built up, and that it will be nec- 
essary to re-Issue some of the Federal Res: 
notes which have been called in during the p 
year. The billion dollars of credit offered 
the War Finance Corporation to the fari 
will also help in this re-inflation program. 

At the start, both inflation and defla 
gather momentum slowly. It was nearly 
year after the Federal Reserve Board fi 
raised interest rates that the real pinch beg 


1 
to come, 


It will probably not be until n 


summer, or nearly a year after the pronounced 
reduction in discount rates, that most peo 
will become aware of the fact that we are ag 
embarking on a period of higher prices. 

While the Federal Reserve Board disclai 
any responsibility for determining the pi 
level, we believe that they invariably must ha 
avery gre it effect on prices thru their cont 
of interest rates. We believe that this is te 
grea 


. ’ 
ers and college economists, a board on Wh 


a power to be vested in a board of ban 


} 


neither manufacturing, agriculture nor la- 


bor has re presentation. We ar very much 
clined to believe that the price level should | 
taken care of by some form of the Fisher st 
bilized dollar rather than by manipulation of 
interest rates in more or less direct fash 


by a government board, 


Government Publications 
Discontinued 

S I \R PING De cember i, 1921, the majorit 

of government publications are suspend 
Among them are ten publications of the United 
We do. 
feel so very badly about no longer receiving 
the Weekly News Letter or the Clip She 
We shall seriously miss, however, the Crop R 
porter and the Market Reporter, both of whi: 


contain statistics which are fundamental to 


States Department of Agriculture. 


proper understanding of the agricultural s 
uation as it develops week by week and mont 
by month. There are also certain extrem 


scientific publications which farmers ne\ 


read, but which ultimately have much to « 
with agricultural welfare which we shall mi 
such as the Monthly Weather Review and t 
Journal of Agricultural Research. 

The accuracy of the inforn 
such papers as Wallaces’ 
long run suffer from the 


. 1 


ition given 

Farmer will in t 
suspension of su 
publications as we have just mentioned. W 
trust that congress will take prompt action 
enable at least the Crop Reporter and t 


Market Reporter to be published. 
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ORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS 


Association Holds Annual Convention With Iowa Federation of Shippers 


- we Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
which ranks as the leading live stock organi- 


gation of the corn belt, held its meeting this year 
at Des Moines with the lowa Federated Shippersc 
President Sykes in opening the meeting with his 
annual address, called the attention of the two 


hundred farmers present to a number of problems, 
most of which were later taken up in the form of 
resolutions. Most interesting was his statement 
concerning the plans made for a national live stock 


and meat board. Packers and producers meeting 
together in Chicago early in December decided on 
this board as a practical means of pushing the in- 
ro ed consumption of meat. 

The board is to consist of seventeen members, 
of whom eleven are to be representatives of live 
stock producers’ organizations, two of the commis- 
jon men, two of the packers, and two of the retail 


yutting on campaigns to increase meat consumption 
re to come from a levy of 5 cents per car fur- 


S 
butchers. The funds which the board is to use in 
J 


nished by the shippers of live stock to terminal 
markets, and 5 cents per car furnished by the buy- 
ers of live stock at the terminal market. This 10 
cents per car should give the board an annual in- 
come of something over $50,000. It is assumed that 
the meat board will work with the United States 


Department of Agriculture and the daily press in 
an effort to get the utmost publicity at the mini- 
mum of expenditures. 

President Reviews Work of Association 


President Sykes spoke also of the necessity for 


lower taxes, the desirability of an agricultural rep- 
resentative on the Federal Reserve Board, the ac- 
tivities of the Committee of Fifteen, etc. He spoke 


of good work which the association has done 
during the past year. in fighting for lower freight 
rat They were not successful in securing a re- 
duction on live stock freights last summer, but con- 
tinued the fight this fall and hope for favorable ac- 





tion in the near future. Mr. Harlan, who has been 
employed by the association to gather statistical 
data as to the receipts of cattle by grades is now 
employed by the United States Bureau of Markets. 


H work is being enlarged, and his methods ap- 
plied to other markets, so that eventually it should 


be possible to know more definitely than even be- 
fore the nature of the supply and demand for dif- 
ferent grades of cattle at leading terminal markets. 
ma ets. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, ad- 
dressed the Meat Producers and Shippers at the eve- 
ning banquet. During the first half of his talk he 
spoke as he would to his own family, telling of in- 


teresting incidents which are new to most people 
in the middle west. In the latter part of his talk 
he praised the legislation passed by congress and 
ally that for which the agricultural bloc de- 
serves credit. He expressed his belief that while we 
undoubtedly have a very hard winter ahead of us, 
that nevertheless we have now put the worst be- 
hind us and that better things are ahead. The 
growing activities of the War Finance Corporation 


and the lower interest rates of the Federal Reserve 
system are surely laying the financial foundation 
necessary for a revival of prosperity a year or so 
from now. The department of agriculture intends 
to continue its activities looking toward improved 
methods of production, but at the same time it will 
give more and more attention to the business side 
of farming, and especially toward better distribu 
tion and better marketing. Secretary Wallace ex- 
pressed the belief that after we get settled down, 
we shall be competing more and more with Argen- 
tine and Australia for the seaboard markets in the 
United States, and that the corn belt farmer must 
prepared to produce as cheaply as 
efficiently as 


not only be 
possible, but also to market as 
possible. 

Professor J. M. Evvard, who has so often given 
the association interesting talks concerning the 
practical feeding work done at Ames, was unable 
to attend the meeting this year because of sick- 
ness. P. C. Culbertson, who took his place, told 
the feeders about the many interesting lines of 
work which have been conducted at the college. 
Molasses ordinarily seems to have about the same 
value pound for pound as corn both for cattle and 
for lambs. Molasses will not take the place of oil 
meal This winter at the station, they are com- 
paring clover hay with timothy hay, silage and 
other roughages as a feed for fattening steers which 
are being fed largely on corn, with a little oil meal 
in addition. They have ordinarily found at Ames 
that it takes about a ton of silage to equal in 
feeding value 800 pounds of clover hay. They have 
found that 100 pounds of soy bean hay is about 
equal to 77 pounds of alfalfa plus 45 pounds of 
shelled corn. 

Central Co-operative Commission Company 

Mr. W. A. McKerrow, of the Central Codperative 
Commission Company at South St. Paul, told of the 
wonderful growth their company has made during 
the past six months. As a result of six months’ 
business, they have paid all their expenses and now 
have $26,000 in the treasury. It has cost them about 
$8 a car to do business, as compared with a charge 
ot $19 to $20 charged by the old line commission 
companies. 

When this company started in business early in 
August it was handling only 440 cars a month, but 
now it is handling over 1,200 cars a month. They 
have met the most unscrupulous kind of competi- 
tion, but so far have successfully met it. They not 
only expect to continue to save about one-half of 
the commission, but they also expect to render a 
great service in enabling the farmers in the north- 
west to sell their stockers and feeders more eco- 
nomically to the farmers of the corn belt. Mr. Me- 
Kerrow thinks that one of the great services ren- 
dered by the Cooperative Commission Company will 
be in the handling of the stocker and feeder trade. 

Dr. E. G. Nourse in discussing the economic out- 
look pointed out by means of a chart that the 
farmer now has only about 60 per cent of his nor- 
mal buying power, whereas the things which he 
must buy are fully 30 per cent above normal, He 


stated that the farmer was in the process of turn- 
ing the corner and that in all probability the worst 
had now been passed. He seemed to feel that 
farm land was still a little too high in price, but 
that otherwise, the farmer was well liquidated and 
ready to go forward. He commended the activities 
of the agricultural bloe and the lowa Farm Credit 
Corporation. He urged the necessity of cooperative 


shipping associations in the country and codpera- 
tive commission firms at terminal markets as a pre 
ly marketing which 





requisite to that degree of orde1 


we must eventually have if we are to secure staple 
prices 

Mr. Harlan, who until October of this year repre- 
sented the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
at the Chicago market, and who is now with the 
Bureau of Markets, discussed orderly marketing. 
His analysis was exceedingly technical Mr. Har 
lan talked so rapidly, and the which he 
discussed were so complex that most of those pres 
ent were not able to follow him. He gave the im 
pression, however, of knowing his subject, and it ts 
believed that the data which he is now collecting 
for the Bureau of Markets will eventually be of 


problems 


great service to cattle producers 


Iowa Farm Credit Corporation 


L. A. Andrew, president of the lowa Farm Credit 
Corporation, explained in most logical fashion the 
function of this new corporation which was launched 
recently by the farmers and bankers acting In co 
operation with each other. The farmers and bank 
ers acting together were able to put thru the last 
Iowa legislature the four laws essential to making 
this kind of a corporation a success. About $600,000 
worth of stock has now been sold in this corpora- 
tion, and it is expected that in January a million 
dollars of stock will have been sold, and that the 
corporation can then proceed to put out War Fi- 
nance money either direct to the farmers or thru 
the local banks. The corporation is intending to do 
business on a 1 per cent margin. The big idea of 
the corporation is to tap investment money for the 
commercial purposes of the lowa_ farme It is 
hoped that it will be possible to keep Iowa money 
at home, increasing the productivity of lowa farm 
land. There are two hundred and twenty men in 
Iowa selling bonds and similar investment for east 
ern concerns. Instead of sending this investment 
money east, why not keep it here in lowa? The 
Iowa Farm Credit Association will furnish a good 
security for interesting lowa investor Also it is 
hoped that it will be possible to furnish the money 
to lowa farmers at a slightly lower interest rate 
than otherwise would be the case. 

The same officers of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association were elected for the ensuing 
year as for the past year. The resolutions adopted 
will be found on page 30. It is interesting to note 
that one resolution calls for the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers cooperating with the lowa and Illinois Farm 
Bureau Federations in a campaign looking for the 
20 per cent decrease in corn acreage and an in- 
crease in legume acreage, 


CORN ACREAGE REDUCTION IN MINNESOTA 


Farm Bureau Makes Survey of Farm Sentiment on Reduction Program 


§ Menets Minnesota is preparing to take up the 
juestion of corn acreage in earnest is indicated 


I circular sent out last week to Farm Bureau 

n bers in that state from the headquarters of the 

organization The letter is accompanied by 

4 stionnaire which is to be taken up at neigh- 
b od and township meetings 

Do you want another bumper corn crop in 1922?” 

opening sentence of the circular. It goes on: 


Federation has 
farmers in all the leading grain producing 
to give thoro consideration to this vital 


ie American Farm Bureau 


Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation wants 
{ irefully matured opinion of its members, in 


f township where corn is an important crop, 
as to the need and the method'of adjusting corn 
J iction to the demand for corn 


he research department of your National Feder- 
has prepared an analysis of crop statistics, 
ing the relation of production to market price. 


It says that on November 1 this year, ignoring 
tocks in country elevators and mills, there was a 
total of 3,452,000,000 bushels of corn on hand in the 


hited States. 
“This amount is 370,000,000 bushels more than 


was ever consumed and exported within a single 
year in all our history. The average carry-over is 
only 100,000,000 bushels. With normal consump- 
tion and normal crops, it probably would take 
three years to exhaust the surplus 

“The carry-over of old corn on farms on Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, was estimated by the department of 
agriculture at 281,472,000 bushels, next to the larg 


est amount on record, and 200,000,000 bushels above 


the average of the preceding five year The new 
crop is estimated at 3,151,698,000 bushels, next to 
the largest on record, and 300,000,000 bushels above 


the five-year average. The visible supply at ter- 
minai markets on November 1 was 18,935,000 bush- 


els, which is the largest for this season of the 
year since 1898 

‘The piling up of this superabundance of corn with 
no parallel increase in the outlet for it has resulted 
in the extremely low prices now prevailing. On No- 


vember 1, 1921, lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma, the price was below 
30 cents per bushel. 

“States which grow less corn than they consume, 
or only about as much, such as the southern and 
eastern states, probably will endeavor to increase 
their production of corn until local needs are fully 





met. The problem created by the present surplus 
is one for the surplus states to solve— Minnesota, 
fowa, Illinoi Nebraska, Ohio, 
Indiana and South Dakota. 

“In the history of corn production, there is a 
number of years in which a large crop has been 
followed a year or two later by a crop considerably 
below normal. The effect upon prices was signifi- 
cant Usually a decided advance in price occurred 
which the large crop 
was harvested until May of the year following the 


barvest of the small crop. 


Missouri, Kansas 


from December of the year ir 


“The effect of corn supply on the market price is 
not the only thing that must be considered Be- 
fore you answer the questions on the attached sheet, 
think over the effect of an intensive grain crop- 
ping system on the soil, on the prospects for im- 
proving the present agricultural situation, and on 
the possibility of finding a permanent solution for 
our present difficulties. 

“Does an intensive grain cropping system exhaust 
the soil and diminish the possible returns from the 
farm? Should corn production be decreased, and 
greater attention paid to more diversified farming, 
with more clover, more grass, and more live 
stock.” 
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The First Carol 


i ere ¢ 
e] ‘ keep 
Wi 
, 
I 
ul ‘ f 
I It ‘ I ft 
were 
Al f nt é 
I i ae f 1 
good ‘ ‘ } 
be t p } l 1 n 
this « I } ‘ D d i 
which 1 ( he 1 ad 
“And t I De n unto you 
Ye 1 find the babe ipped in 
swaddling clothe ying in manger.” 
And uddenl there wi with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, £06 d will toward men.” 
St. Luke G pel 
Merry Christmas 
Dear Readers of Hearts and Home 
It seems as tho we had hardly folded 
up the e paper from last year 
Christn gilt hardly taken down the 
Christ! gree! nd et here 
Christ! Lin 
We h 1 Ww ( ! ind ll ge 
just v u | ed f 
on Cl tma 
if i e faci ad earten 
ing condition ve hope that 
you will e give grace and 
courage to endure 1 the 
morning break It more 
cheerful to wok at the dawn 
than t ef onl thie I nt 
Even drudger h right 
side 
Som people ook | on 
the worl le of lift emem 
ber only the drudger a de 
partment store t other d 
a won Vil ( ng 1 pi 
ture The clerl howed her a 
pastoral scene f she ( i 
hillside 
She shook he ead You 
can't sell me a picture of sheep 


I’ve herded then 

A a child he herded the 
sheep, but if she had seen then 
the picture in kv and field and 
grazing sheep a art 
it, she would have held plea 


ant memortle instead of tl 

ugly thought of drudgery) 
Anyway, it is the holiday sea 

son nd I wish for each of 


you a Merry Christma 


“Get holly and ivy and deck up 
thine house 

And take this ime braun to 
eethe and to soust 


} } 


Prov deu good cheer, for thou 


know’st the old guise; 

Old customs, that good be, let 
no man despise 

At Christma be merry and 
thankful withal 

And feast thy poor neighbor 
the great with the small.” 


—Harriet Wallace Ashby 


The Mystery of Christmas 

Santa Claus was in the toy 
department. The girl in the ele- 
vator sniffed as she passed the 
floor where throngs of children 
were crowding about the rood 
old fellow I think it’s awful to 
let them think such 
she said 

We are sorry tor children in 
a home with no Santa Claus. 
The mystery of Christmas is 
something to tie to. The Christ- 
mas spirit is a real force, the 
best name for which is Santa 
Claus. 


This exhibit, by of photograpt 
work—regular farm wo Different ladie 
pertaining to women’s work Having a host 
exhibit than literature i counte 


products, as shown in the picture, and the white cos 
The Christmas Market at Horticultural 





pellev n Santa ( rhe l ight 
} e! Chir ! } e hee ise he 
had help it chor ind h 
fathe ug 1 gifts Christ 
i iz ouid dD iow getting 
out f g 

H mothe t int room afte« 
he a Z » bed ind there wa n 
toch fi 1 t t The 
parce were 2 é neatl 
the t ! A pp tne paper 
was bulging where it shouldn't bulge 

What happened? Just what would 
have happened in most homes where 
parents who are not too practical love 
their children The father fished out 


a quarter which he couldn't spare, and 
the mother polished a couple of apples, 
and made some fudge, and the child 
had a surprise in his stocking ‘from 
Santa Claus.” 

We trust that the Christmas candle 
will be burning in every window this 


Christma and that Santa Claus 





will visit e: 
Memcrial Trees 
Last June we received the following 
inquiry from a Missouri subscriber 
We wish to name two elm trees for 
the father and mother who founded 


this home place I wish to have a 





An Attractive Christmas Market 


The New England Branch of the Women’ 


} 
and next vear a similar exhibit 
state Tall! in New England 





One feature we wish to ¢ 


Braneh of the association. 


t an up-to-date 





hould have part 
>and announce 
ftribute The wrong shall fail, the Right prs 
refer- With peace on earth, good-will to 1 


especially —Henry W. Longfell 


“Follow this preliminary program 


Sing ‘America.’ 


service, quoting 











putting 


issociation on the map in their district 





planned, wh county 





attention to 


a Peace on Earth, Good-Wil! 


learn 
in 
meth- I heard the bells on Christmas d 


to Men 


it Their old familiar carols play, 


ne And wild and sweet the words 
ive of peace on earth, good-will to n 
ror 


‘ary Club, a club com- And in despair I bowed my head; 


“There is no peace on earth,” I si 
For hate is strong and mocks the 


will really belongto Of peace on earth, good-will to m« 
them, 

program. Then pealed the bells more loud 
have all assembled, deep; 


“God is not dead, nor doth He sles 


Memorial Trees For Father 





and 

“inte and Mother 

circle. To Hearts and Homes: 

recitation by a Ten years ago, a few rural ladi¢ 
we our neighborhood felt the need of 1 


social recreation and organized 


present Rural Library Club. Now, the mem 
for ship in this club numbers forty-t 
Psalm scattered over three districts and 


extending its influence for miles 


de miles. In the ten years only five n 
which ings have been called off. Even ir 


vere weather they are well attends 
With the aid of our clul 

now have one of the best 1 
schools in the county. I 
modern in all its equipn 

and serves a two-fold pur} 
meeting the needs of the « 
munity and also the schoc 

One of our most interes 
meetings was held at the h 

; of one of the members, kn 
for half a century as 

Bross Hometsead.” In cor 

tion with the regular club 
gram a brief family histor 








pioneer day was given 
which three generations 
part It was like takings 
aged volume off the 


brushing off the dust, ope 
its covers, delving into the 
ter-sweets of bygone days 
brief description of the f 
of the little log cabin home 
of the early life of the dea 
father and mother, the f< 
ers of the homestead, wa 

en by one of the oldest n 
bers present. 

Many interesting inecide 
were related by the variou 
atives. One member told ¢ 
Indians who were sno 
around; how they were ps 
able, quiet and friendly; 
of the soldiers who were 
tinually passing to and 
and of some of their de: 
with them. 

Another member told of 
restlessness of the negro s] 
Another member dese! 
moving day. When movin: 
the little cabin home, which 
three miles from  Paln 
Missouri, where they first 
tled, the family broom wa 
on the way. That was cor 
ered very bad luck, there! 
two of the older children 
sent back by foot to re 
the broom. 

Someone told of the 
house, which seemed lik 
mansion in those days. 
described how the bricks 


m the 


their burned, and how the little 
rature vear-old baby brother fell 
1 to an the lime kit and was pi 
out by one of the carpe! 

r farm who saw him fail. 


A story told of the youn: 
member of the family, no’ 
man weighing 175 pounds, 
that when six weeks old 


of 
ra 


16 


and 
ano} 
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we d six pounds, and was nearly 

w ng his life away with whooping 

. when an old granny prescribed 

n milk ‘he family mare was 

re pailed each day, and the milk 

the baby by the teaspoonful 

N ibt that accounts for this special 

I er of the family having so much 
ense, 

wing this, “Home Sweet Home” 

WwW ng by six ladies, after which we 

thered about a small elm tree 

the lawn; the great-great-grand- 

c} en standing nearest the _ tree, 

{ he circle of grandchildren, ete 

7 iter circle was made up of the 

g1 

\ used your outline for the ser- 

vil nd after this impressive cere- 

m the tree was dedicated to the 

memory of Jacob Bross. The second 

tre ifter a similar service, was dedi- 


cat to Susan Bross, the mother who 


helped to make this old home what it 
is today. Her influence made the 
he a sacred memory. 

’ two elm trees being a part of 
the old home, the old home being a 
part of Missouri, and this year 1921 
being the one hundredth anniversary 


of Missouri statehood, we thought it 


a very appropriate time to commemo- 
rate the event by dedicating the trees 
to the memory of two of its former 
citizens who helped to make it one of 
the very best states in the Union. 

4 tree was also dedicated at this 
time to the memory of our Rural Li- 
br: Club. May our trees live to wit- 
ness the two hundredth birthday of our 
good old state. 

MRS. A. C. BROSS. 

Palmyra, Missouri. 


The joy of soap bubbles will never 


grow old. You don’t need a soap bubble 
pipe; a spool will make bubbles just 
as good If you want the bubbles to 
last for a time, add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of glycerine to each quart of water. 
The will be much stronger and will 
form quicker. Have the bowl of water 
quite sudsy and you can have a dozen 
soap bubbles chasing one another. 

odeling clay can be bought very 
cheaply, and the children dearly love 
to rk with it. 

ere is also lots of fun in throwing 

fruit jar rings over the chair road, if 
the chairs are built that way. 

Flower gardens, houses and_ barn- 


vards cut from catalogs and papers are 
a never-ending source of joy. Paste is 
mussy if the children are 
well trained, and the relief of having 
them happy is great. 


not very 


Making Postcards More Helpful 


Farmer: ,, 
been interested in reading in 


Wallaces’ 


I have 


your paper about sending picture post- 
to our missionaries, and I would 
like to suggest what I believe a better 


plan for preparing them. Instead of 
1 ing out the writing on the backs, 


we cut pieces of plain white paper just 


the size of the cards and paste them 
Ove the writing. This furnishes a 
space for the missionary to write a 
verse of Scripture in the native tongue, 
and thus makes the cards doubly 
useful 


MRS. M. H. WATSON. 


Kansas. 


Written By Joyce Kilmer 


“The Second Baby,” in our issue 
of November 11, we quoted a poem 
With the statement that we wished we 
could give credit to the author. We 

grateful for the following letter 
regarding this poem: 

This poem was written by none 
other than the late and deeply lament- 
ed Joyce Kilmer, who died in the serv- 
lee of his country and lies far from 
t ur little ones—in France. 

had the rare good pleasure to 
have known Joyce Kilmer and I am 


Slad to be able to distinguish his work 
and add his name an otherwise 
anonymous poem.” 


to 


J, B, BOWERS. 











Let the Children Help 


Some mothers allow their children 
to take responsibilities quite early. We 
have seen little girls of three years 
helping. Other mothers are afraid to 
trust even quite large boys and girls 
with responsibility, and these children 
rarely acquire the self-confidence that 
would give them poise Let the chil- 
dren help; it is good for them. 

The children will love to crumb the 
bread for turkey dressing. They can 
scoop out the soft heart of loaf, put 
it in a flour sack and rub and rub be- 


tween their two hands until the crumbs 


are right. 


They can take the currants, put in 
a glass jar with a cup of corn meal and 
the top screwed on, and shake and 
shake until the stems are all shaken 
off the currants and they are practi- 


eally clean. The corn meal drops thru 
the colander or comes off in the wash- 
ing of the currants. 

It is far better to help the children 
to help themselves. They can not be 
blamed later on for not taking respon- 
sibility if they have not been given re- 
sponsibility. 


A Child’s Summary of Health 








Rules 

The following resume of a forty-five- 
minute talk on health and hygiene, given 
in a school room down in the mountains 
of North Carolina, was made by a child 
nine years of age, to take home to her 
mother. The child certainly caught the 
essential points 

If ye wash yourself inside and out no 
pisin will stick to you and make you sick 

Your mouth was made to eat with and 
yer nose to breath with Kf ye don't do 
hit this a ay ye might get a sickne 

Ye needn't have varmints in yer hed ef 
ye don't want him I fergit the name she 
give the stuff that will kill ‘er but if ye 
keep clean they won't be any 

Kf sores air made clean and kep clean 
ve won't git blood pisin 

Worms is dirt come to life in you, as 
should not be thar Wash a rden stuff 
keerful and clean your 

If ye don’t scour your i yuth 
might be a swill pail and ef waste not 
got rid of ye might get a fever 

Ief ye keep yer fing nails clean ye can 
scratch yer hid without danger of pisin. 
And hit air not polite to hev dirty nails 

If ye have sore eyes, don't spread ‘em 
among others Be keerful not to use no 
one’s basin or towel or handkerchief 

Ef you see a baby with sore eyes, tell a 
doctor Little babies don't belong to 
have nothing the matter with ‘em. 

Ef you get hurt get fixed right away or 
tomorrer it will be a bigger hurt A 


house afire is too late The Forecast 
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Grocer 


Bulter-Nut Coffee because of 
its quality and they know that 
leased customers come back 
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“KELLOGG’S? You betcha! AA| \\\) 
My Daddy says it’s Kellogg’s A 
or nuffin’ for him! and he’s 


tried ’em all! HE KNOWS!” 


1 iA \ 





Kelloggs Corn Flakes 


snap up fussy appetites 
something wonderful! 


No coaxing needed these days to tempt family folks 
and visitor folks to eat a-plenty—not when there’s a big 
pitcher of cold milk or cream and lots of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes—and, maybe some handy fresh fruit—ready to 
tickle fickle palates! 





Kellogg’s are unlike any corn flakes you ever ate! 
They’re the original kind—they ought to be best! No 
other corn flakes are so deliciously flavored; no other corn 
flakes retain such wonder-crispness till eaten! 

Kellogg’s are always a delight to serve 
}—and a treat to eat at any meal! In fact, 

you’ll never know how good corn flakes 
can be until you know KELLOGG’S! 
The difference is astounding! 










Do more than ask for Corn Flakes— 
say KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES! 
Don’t accept substitutes! 


6 
CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 









qEui0c6 TOASTED 


part CREE pan 



























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“IT DRINKS 
AS DELICIOUS | 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











cascada is eciataieanlii 
| Rx pt . thes« ¥ a of the Sabbath &cl 
Less a 4 y g r nges as may < a 
| k aliy ber t 4 may Dot alwuys a ) 
| ra } ‘ s’ Farmer fs « 6 I Lesson must not be repro 
1 duced her pe til epecial w rr 4 sine ¢ 
incon semaine 5) 
= ’ > © I I f wr r} ] bilit ‘ an of 
The Revolt of Jeroboam 1 marked ab 1 man ol 
} lle mbition, a man who couid 
(Ni bbat I ( g things to p Rehoboam knew 
for Tar 1 1499 I — 19 4 ‘ 
{ ] od I K l 12-17 ciet Jeroboam knew the commoa 
26-0.) people tehoboam’s boon companion 
Je I n the eople vere the sons of the nobility, who had 
an 1 ; 
can Re bo the third d money to burn, and naturally spent it 
in gratifying their luxuriou taste 
the } Dad Cor t me . ’ 
and perhaps vice Jeroboam a )- 
iza dd (1 nd the king ciates were naturally those connected 
inswerer peopl 1 d with the work of building the new wall 
ok the counsel of the old men hieh of Milo around the city. Both of these 
were : Y) j hel 
they had en him, (14) and gs] to | men were born in boom time when 
money was plentiful, prices constantly 
' Tf 1 ft cr { T " 
ther rte! i if dvanci they do in boom 
me ng, M fathe made O} time 
hea ) I will ade I n In the time of Saul, the nation of 
father chastised 1 wit whips, but Israel was little more than a place 
I will « tise 1 witl corpions. | on the map. It was made up of twelve 
(15) So the kir T ke d not unt tribes, like our own thirteen original 
neon le for t } ne hrouv 7 . : 
the } pi ‘ it was a th » * ught colonies, jealous of each other, and 
- nt of Jehc t} } might estal ‘ 
abou f Jehovah, it he mignt ww with no bond save that of blood, and no 


word, which 
son of Nebat 
raei iW 
unto th 
king 

David? 
the son of Jesse o your tent 0 | 


em 
What 


neither 


aying 


have we iheritance n 


rael p A ee t t ne ¢ 


vid Israel dep ted unto ft 





character of a few leading men w! 
called upon to 
character of 

partly by their 
by en‘ 
this 

men 
boam 
only on of 


the age 


men dete 


but 


fate of 


the rmined 
largely 
Israel at 


mainly by 


breeding, 
The 
decided 
™m Reho- 
son the 
Solomon the mightiest 
His 


Solomon 


ironment 
time wa two 
Re 


was 


hoboa and Jeroboam 


the and apparently 


mother was an 
formed 
oth- 


monarch of 
Ammonites: 
these alliances with the women of 
er nations near the close of 
it is more than likely that Rehoboam s 
age was twenty-one when he began to 
reign, rather than forty-one. The let- 
ters which indicate these two numbers 
are nearly alike that it be 
easy to make this mistake. This is more 
likely from the fact that his a 
are described as young men, mere boys. 
His therefore, his moth- 
er’s side was bad, and his environment, 


and as 


his reign, 


so would 
sociates 


breeding, on 


as we shall see, no better. Jeroboam 
was the son of Nebat, his mother a 
widow of the tribe of Ephraim, evident- 
ly very common people 

Rehoboam was reared in the city. 
Jeroboam in the country. It is fair to 


assume that Rehoboam had the best op- 
portunities for education that the city 
could afford. 
educated mainly in the school of hard 


Jeroboam was evidently 


knocks Rehoboam’s father was the 
greatest man of his time, a man en- 
gaged in the largest enterprises, the 


greatest employer of labor of his age. 
Jeroboam was at first his hired hand 
then one of his trusted superintend- 


ents, and is described as a mighty man 
of valor, not necessarily a soldier, but 





] 


central place of worship. David united 
the nation, established a centr i] plac 
of worship at Jerusalem, on the bor- 
ders of Judah and Benjamin. He organ 
ized an immense standing army, estab 
lished a national militia, and either 
crushed or made friendly treaties with 
the surrounding nation Solomon, 

I n, built a magnificent temple 
ind pot t ed wit! t! t ‘ gor- 
geou lac for himss emples fe 
the } he then wive reat 
‘ { the trate ce poi n 
} . ‘ dad " ) RB é bli - 

tw line of ) ne on t! Medite 
Ind t Red 

l t 1 ! l ( 

: it *P , | 
f ba } place of tl vorld H 
made id cheap a ilver had been 

‘ cheat " b ind b 
( eap ne ( tT! tree The 
more p il the 1 é the « ipe! 
t becomes, and therefore the higher 
the cost of living the greater the lux- 
ury of the rich and the hard the 
times for the poor. 

] carr on these magnificent enter- 
prises, he had to re t to higher and 
still higher taxation The people con- 
tributed liberally and gladly to the 
temple, for their heart was in it; but 
they were not willing to contribute to 
his outside enterprises, such as build- 
ing temples to other rods So Solomon 
taxed them to the limit, and finaliy 


forced them to work by turns for nota 


ing, requiring constantly some 183,000 
men in the quarries getting out stone 
and in Lebanon getting out lumber, 


and around 
Judah and 


floating it down to the sea, 
to the seaport of Jerusalem 


Benjamin might stand this by reason 
of the local and tribal pride; but the 
seeds of rebellion were sown in 


Ephraim, in the ten tribes, before Sol- 
omon died. 

Then Rehoboam on the scene, 
a young man, the of a heathen 
mother, the associate of the nobility, a 


came 


son 


man who never had a chance to earn a 
dollar and so find out what it was 
worth. He had no sympathy with the 


common people. He knew that the ten 


tribes were dissatisfied, especially 
Ephraim, the strongest and most doim- 
inating So when the time came to 
make him king, he started for Shech- 
em, one of the sacred places of Ephraim, 
to be chosen by the ten tribes as he 
had been by Judah tefore the as- 


sembled elders of these ten tribes were 





t! 


willing to vote at all, they wanted to 


know. whether he would tax them as 
his father did, and whether eve year 
every man would have to work part of 
tl f nothing. Rehoboam said: 





he time for 














s is very important matter. Give 
me three s to think it over. The 
people consented to this. 

Meanwhile, Jeroboam had not been 

idle One day, years before, in going 
home from Jerusalem (whether before 
or after the rupture with Solomon does 
not appez he met the prophet, Anhi- 
jah, one of own tribe, and recog- 
nized as a man who walked with God. 
Ahijah had put on a new garment or 
cape He took it off his shoulder, tore 
t twelve pieces, and said to Jero- 
boam, Take ten pieces. The time will 
come when you will be the king of the 
ten tribe but not just yet. If you 
serve the Lord, your kingdom will con- 
tinue. Whether Jeroboam had already 
quarreled with Solomon, or whether 
he had let out the secret of his inter- 
view with Ahijah, history does not af- 
firm: but Solomon tried to kill him. It 
is probable that he had already endeav- 
ored to organize an insurrection; for 
uch is the meaning of the phrase, “he 
lifted up his hand.” At any rate, he 
fled to Egypt, where Shishak was king 
He had overturned the king with whom 
Solomon had made a deal very much 
like one of our modern corners in grain 
—but in horses and linen yarn. He 
naturally was jealous of the power of 
Israel, and sheltered Hadah the Edom- 
ite when he fled from Solomon, and 
welcomed Jeroboam who afterward 
married one of his daughters, accord- 
ing to Josephus. 

When Solomon died, Jeroboam came 
back. While at Jerusalem he was very 
familiar with the grievances of the ten 
trib nd he therefore knew how to 
make trouble for Rehoboam about the 
taxes, for he had been tax gatherer and 
had charge of the levies of forced la 
bor. Upon him was “the burden of the 


house of Ephraim.” He was therefor 


the one man to head the rebellion. He 
eems to I e kept in the background 
t the first meeting, but they sent for 
hin t the econd Meanwhile, Reho- 
boam had consulted with his father’ 
cabinet, we would say, and the 


Better 





iid There trouble ahead. 
go easy. Speak kindly to these people; 
win back their affection. 

Th was not the kind of advice the 
voung king wanted, and so he sent for 
the voung men, the bovs who had 
grown up with him, and they told him 
that this was not the way to deal with 
di isfied subjects, that there was not 
anything to discuss or arbitrate, that 
the thing to do was to show his power 


and stamp out this incipient rebellion 
at And Rehoboam did He 
told them that his father had been easy 
with them, chastising them with whips 

that he would let them know the du- 


once SO, 


tv of servants to their king. He said: 
“My little finger shall be thicker than 
thy father’s loins.” That was the torch 
that kindled the rebellion, and they 
raised the old cry raised once before, 
in the time when Sheba _ rebelled 
against David: “To your tents, O Is- 
rael: now see to thine own house, 
David.” Rehoboam did not realize the 
extent of the rebellion; for he sent 


Adoram, who was Jeroboam’s successor 
in office and was over the men subject 


to task work, to conciliate them; and 
they killed him. Then Rehoboam saw 
it was time for him to get to Jeru- 


salem 


So, considering the breeding and the 
bringing up of these two men, the re- 
sult is perfectly natural. The ruler 
who has never been “up against the 
real thing,” and therefore does not 
know the heart of the common people, 
whose associates have been only with 
society, politicians, men of wealth and 
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spirin 


| Always say “*Bayer”’ 





\Unless you see the name “Ba: 
lon tablets, you are not getting 
uine Aspirin prescribed by pl 
cians for 21 years and proved 
Iby millions. Directions in pack 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer * 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Sali 

power, who does not know how 
common men live, is as certail 


make mistakes as opportunity off 
While this thing was “from the Li 
nevertheless the division of the } 
dom grew out of political causes 

to any man 


seem perfectly natural 


understands politics efther in ant 
or modern times 

Jeroboam’s troubles bégan wit! 
election by the ten tribes as king 


was a politician, not statesman 
forgot that Ahijah predicted hi 
thronement, but also that his dyn 
should not be established unless he 


lowed the example of David in fo 


ing faithfully the tatutes and 
mandments of the Lord Natu! 
the priests, who were scattered 
priestly cities all over his territ 
would remain faithful to Rehob 


Their hearts were bound up in the t 
ple at Jerusalem. It natural 

the common people, despite the wri 
they had suffered, should 
to the magnificent ritual of worshi] 
the temple, which was the pride of 

whole nation Jeroboam feared t 
there would be a gradual drifting av 
from him to Rehoboam, and after 

manner of the politician, he undert 
to arrest it. 

Knowing that man is a religious 
mal, he made up his mind to estab! 
religious rites and ceremonies in 
own kingdom, and thus satisfy the } 
lic demand. He determined to h 
two places of worship, one at Bet 
in the south, not far from Jerusals 
and the other in Dan, in the north 
had been in Egypt long enough to 
come familiar with the calf worshi} 
the Egyptians, and felt—like a g 
many common people—that man m 
have some symbol on which his f: 
ean take hold. He did what so gox 
man Aaron did in the wilderne 
He made two golden calves. He 
not intend by this to abandon the 
ship of Jehovah. His sin not 
breach of the first commandment 
of the second, which forbids the n 
ing of any graven image as the syn 
of the Divine, and forbids bowing d 
to such image or serving it. This, 
not the denial of Jehovah was the 
of Jeroboam, and for this sin he 
been regarded in all ages as infam¢ 


was 


be attac 


as 


was 


A GOOD FRUIT SALAD. 


Peel and divide into sections oné 
ange; cut into pieces about one inch 
slice bananas with the orange and 


one apple cut into pieces. Add pine: 
to taste and one-half chopped nuts 
chopped celery if desired Cover 
salad dressing and serve with a spo 
of whipped cream on top. 
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YOUR LIVE POULTRY 
SH p r ; DRESSED POULTRY 
AND CREAM 
We pay the HIGHEST prices and 
want an unlimited amount 
for the holidays. 
















Write today for free price list 
and shipping tags. 
We give prompt attention and 
PAY CAS 


DES MOINES CREAMERY CO. 
(07 & W. 3d St, Des Moines, lowa 





















$ 95 Buys 140-Egg Champion 
13- Belle City Incubator 
~ 


Hot-Water,Copper Tank, Double Wallis { 


1 OF both for only 

‘oF ©: 

Freight Prepaid 
of Rockies and 

allowed on ExDeoee- 

Order now. Share 

$1,00 0 in Prizes, or write 

for ree ieoe. ““HatchingFacts.’ 

It tells everything, Jim Rohan, Pres, 

Bolle City IncubatorCo.,80x 12 Racine, Wis. 


ckens Sick 9 


Hens Not heping — e 
ae AS will rid ] your chickens of roup, col, 
pox, skin disor ears. one rlesaton, m- tbowel 
“pr ‘such ailments--and kee’ om Beal 
Bi E the de CaeR er gmedy. Get G ema y ee 3 Lee 
é 


buye 
Broo 


$7.95 


Fibre Board, Self Regulated. $1995 
were 
Water 





Ove 
911,0 
Users 

















t drug or seed stores. If no deale derb 
Postman will collect. 7be and §1.60 elaen, Nooeira hare, 
on H. LEE CO., Dept. F523 Omaha, Neb, 
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BABY CHICKS 


From Great Layers. Full-blooded stock. 
One Grade— The Best. 
One of the Largest 
and Best Equipped 
Hatcheries in the 
WORLD. 
Over 60,000 Chix Weekly. 


Postpaid to your door, and 



















Customers report hens as laying 280 
eggs a year from our stock 
Get our famous blood lines of 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandvttes, 
Minorcas, 
Get our low prices first, before ordering 





WGOROUS 5 Je save you mone 
KIND Large instructive catalog free 
= 





onbsrrse 


Customers report pullets lay all 
winter. 20 varieties to select from. 
1,000,000 chicks via prepaid reel post 
safe delivery guaranteed. Pieamedians- 
tomers in every state. 19th season. 
Catalog FREE 

MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 636 SARSRSTER, MoO. 








From pure-bred flocks of beautiful and 
productive breeding birds. Direct from 
our huge, scientifically-operated incu- 
bators to you. Easy to buy—priced low 
and prepaid to your postoffice. Easy to 





hls 


raise—husky, healthy and vigorous. 
We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 
hr ir chicks are right in every respect. That’s why 


Ohis Chicks are Guaranteed 


puiar Bote y-making breeds: White, Brownand 
esi : iacaiie R.1. Reds; Barred,White and Buff Roc ks; 
Ancon: .s; White W yandottes; White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts Showing fine illustrations of many of our breeds in 


fall »atural color. It’s FREE 
OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box 24, Ottumwa, lowa 


_ 000 S. C. White and Brown Leghorn. 


From strains with records Up to 220 eggs 
pote nC report rt f the pull ets lay at four 
3 ic 5 00; $70 for & 

000. Postpaid. 19th soasoa® Catslos FREE. 
a.t ‘anaen, Bor ag * eaueaaten, mo. 
















BR ES" ri Baby Chicks. Guaranteed, healthy, pure- 
Hoganized laying strains our specialty. Leg- 


ic ea. sae Rocks, Reds i5c: W yandottes, 
Orpingtons 18 See catalog for epectal offers Write 
MA nols 


YOLIA HATCHERY,  Magnoil , Lili 
Baran ata- 
Mo. 


. 0c up, postpaid. 12 varieties 


by KS. 
zand guide free. Supertor Farms, Windsor, 























C RIOR baby c shic “ye from 14 best breeds at low- 
U oasib! pri 1° Writ for catalog. 
Kramer Hatc hery, 
DOGS. 
WaAnnnn ~ rrr 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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Pioneer 
Medieines 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


Fh itifal Couljeland Shepherd pups—naturai heelera. 
loyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing. Neb. 


guaranteed 95% alive delivery. 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 














THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Des Moines Show 

That interest in poultry is increas- 
ing, and that the hen as a help in time 
of financial trouble is being recognized, 
was shown by the recognition business 
men gave to the recent poultry show 
held in Des Moines. 

Editorial mention was made in the 
leading dailies of the fact that poultry 
is the one branch of live stock which 
has kept steady and for which there is 
an increasing demand at higher prices. 
With the drop in the prices of feed, and 
the demand for poultry products, the 
poultryman is feeling quite encour- 
aged. More than one person is saying: 
“The hens have pulled us thru.” 

We noted a number of birds disquali- 


fied at the show. Why will breeders 
pay the entry fee and the express 


charges to exhibit birds that are dis- 
qualified? If they would come them- 
selves and compare their birds with 
the prize winners; if they would talk 
to the judges and learn why their 
birds are disqualified, it would prob- 
ably be worth a good deal to be crossed 
off as ineligible, but many of them can 
not come. 

A disqualified bird is a poor adver- 
tisement, yet it doubtless does not rep- 


resent the flock; it may be the only 
one that would be disqualified. 
We also noted that one of the best 


pens in the show was without the name 
or the cards of the owner. People 
asked in vain for the name of the own- 
er. The secretary knew, but he was a 
busy man and unknown to some of the 


inquirers. As soon as the judging is 
over, exhibitors should put up their 
cards and fasten a notebook and pencil 
to each coop, where interested buyers 
may leave their inquiries with name 
and address for mating list 

When show birds return from the 
shows, they should be quarantined for 
ten days, to make sure that they have 
not brought back disease 


The Christmas Egg 
to have great 
t by 


To set a 
pulling power. 
women who wish 
the ready money. This goal is to get 
money for church purposes by setting 
aside for the church fund the eggs laid 
by their hens on Christmas Day. 

We predict that the will make 
generous response this year. The ideal 
winter weather we have having 
will start even the sluggards to laying. 


goal 
A goal 
to give 


seems 
has been se 
and have not 


hens 
been 


Registering Poultry 


For a good many years there has 
been the desire to register pedigreed 
poultry as fine stock is registered. 
This desire was opposed by many diffi- 


culties. The number of pure-bred poul- 
try is greatly in excess of the number 
of pure-bred cattle, and the opportuni- 
ties for deception and substitution are 
correspondingly greater. 
However, the Vineland, N. J., 
has found a way. Professor 
says of this: “We have a new 
plan under earnest consideration—new 
for the poultry industry, as I believe 
In_our project to register high produc- 


college 
Lewis 


now 


tion females and prepotent males, in- 
cluding advanced registration, we pro- 
pose to use the footprint plan, on the 
same basis that our police do with the 
thumb prints. Good progress has béen 
made on this line and we find that 
each bird has an individual footprint, 
no two being alike. Later, with every 
certificate we issue will go a photo- 
graph of the actual footprint of the 
bird. They vary as much as do the 
lines in our hands. We have been co- 
Operating in this matter with the po- 
lice department and find that foot- 
prints of fowls can be photographed 


successfully; also that these photo- 
graphs can be reproduced at small 
cost.” 


Fighting Males 

One of the troubles of the poultry 
raiser is the surplus male. If a breed- 
er is not prepared to house males sep- 
arately, they are an annoyance to the 
females. A serious damage to the egg 
yield results when males largely in ex- 
cess of the numbers required for breed- 
ing purposes are allowed to disturb the 
quiet of the harem. 

Good breeding males must not be al- 
lowed to fight; the one that is whipped 
is always cowed and loses breeding 


quality. If they must be kept in the 
same yard, tie their legs together, one 
of each male, with a piece of strong 


flannel cloth or other cloth that will not 
cut. Leave only about a foot or a foot 
and a half of slack between them. Af- 
ter an hour or of each depending 
on the will or the won't ” the other 
to move, two males will get so sick of 
each other that they aes opposite di- 
rections. 

We may add that the male that has 
proved himself the cock the walk 
gets very “chesty,” and if he does not 
develop a disposition to fight with ev- 
erything is usually a good breeder 


sO 


of 


What ee Her Eye Say? 


Mr. Roy E. Jones, poultry specialist 
Storr’s Agricultural College, is 
for the claim that the 
will tell whether or not 
Mr. Jones 
vellow-skinned 


at 
sponsible 
a hen 
laying. 

‘All 
poultry should carry 
low pigment of fat previous to the 
time they start laying, and unless de- 
cidedly out of condition, 
vellow in beak, edge of the 
The surplus of color 


re- 
eve of 
she is 
savs 

varieties of 
a surplus of yel 


are bright 
eyelid and 


shanks pigment 


or fat is slowly depleted by produc- 
tion, the color changes being appar- 
ent first where the blood circulation 
is most rapid. The tissue around the 


vent expands with production and the 
yellow disappears after a very 
few eggs have been produced. If 
duction continues, the vent 
white and after long, heavy production, 
a bluish 

“The edge of the 
ring is next to fade, 
yellow after a few eggs have been pro- 
duced It far-fetched to say 
that you can look a hen in the eye and 
tell if she is laying, nevertheless it is 
done. The fading of the beak 
starts at the of the beak and 
works out toward the tip. The shanks 
and do not, as a 
several months 


color 
pro- 
becomes 


white 
eyelid, or 


losing all trace of 


eye- 


seems 


easily 
base 


color, 
alter 


are last to lose 
rule, fade until 
of production.” 


Poultry Advertising Rate 





We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate as follows 8c per word per insertion ff the ad 
runs fo ar ti rel ight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
per Inse when the ad runs el Se on SRSA Gon 
ae es If the ad runs less than four times 
t ri rg a 10c per word per insertion Minimum 


alize ady ertisement accepted ts twenty werds 
Phia rate applies only to farm poultry advertising 
The name and address are counte! as part of the 











advertisement, and each inittal or number fs counted 
as one word All advertisements are set without 
display other than the tial letter 

TER‘ All poultry ad rilsements are cash in 
advance. Makeall remittances by bank draft, post 
al or ex as order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer 

Copy must be received at least elgbt days before 
date of lasue properly classified. Ad- 


tm order to be 


jresa all rders 


Wallace: s’ Fa armer, Des Moines, lowa. 
DUCKS. 
SS a BCOVY « 
raised, 8 per 


1, H 


APP PAPRALADD DDD 
easily 
ach. Bollerud & Bol- 


ery prolifie and 





leru 


FERRE TS. 


PLP PLP LLL LPL PLP PLP 


FOR | SALE tame hr B 1 
FERRETS po * Gar lunters anc 


Price Hat free. 
HIBIAM PECK, Box 854, Des “Moines, lows. 








PRR PARADA 

YOR SALE—Pure bred mammoth Toulouse geese, 
k mammoth White Pekin ducks. Pairs or trios 
unrelated. Mrs. Jake Weber, Grinnell, lowa. 


| ae SALE—Pure bred mammoth Toulouse gan- 
ders 86 each; geese $5 each. Mrs. Emery Miles, 
Olfn, lowa 








LEGHORNS. 


RAR nee 
EVERLAY echo 
LEGHORNS 
‘The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers. } = coupe World Record layers Ame: 
can Ege Contest! Greatest winners or 
Chicago. Hardy vigorous money makers. 
Eg Chicks, hieeea safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Bex 20 ind. 


















a OSE COMB BROW N LEGHORNS 

“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatehed 

cockere!s. Extra large and fine, $2.00 each. Address 

G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lows. 

ye ea choice Rose a Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn cocKerels for sale, @1.25—if taken at once. 

Eahart Nagel, Monticello, » lowa 

R' SE Comb Brown L eghorn cockerels. 
ity. good color, from heavy Iaying strain 

for prices. 








Fine qual- 
Write 
Bauman Bros., Pella, lows 
YHOICE pure bred Single Comb Buff a and White 
Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. S ai Olson, Kirkman, lowa, 
S Cc. WwW. euhora cockerels, F erria | strain, $1.25 each; 
.. six for 36 Mrs. Geo. Casey, Correctionyville, ia. 


Ww ANTED- Several hundred Bingle omb White 
Leghorn April pullets and yearling hens. Write 

. I. Miller. Lancaster, Missourt 
ae R E ‘ek first prize Stngle C sends White Lee 
horn coc kerels, $1.00 each. Fifty Barred Rock 
ullets, $1.00 each. Mrs. Andrew Belling, She idon, la. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


OOP eens 

» PURE-BRED POULTRY nes, 

able varieties 

Also Eggs and BABY CHICKS, GELGIAN 

MARES. Incubators, Brooders, Grain Sprout- 

ers, Supplies, Highest quality I ow cut prices. 
Lilustrated ( ‘atalog mailed FREE. Address 


Nic hol” s Poultry Farm, Box 25 Monmouth, Ill. 
VOC" K ERE LS for sale. White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes and Single Comb Reds. Have size, type 
and color. Just made great winning Keokuk, lowa, 


er 














show Thanksgiving week on 16 entries, 9 firsts and 
4 seconds; also grand champion female entire show 
Write. Priced right. Harms Bros., 


Forrest, Ul 





eon, White Embden, 

African geese, Bronze, Bourbon, 

turkeys; also other vartetles poultry 
J. Howe & Son, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

19 4¢ COCK EREKLS — Hatc 

49 warteties. Free boo 

AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 


Toulouse and Gray 
White Hotlard 
Cireular free 






ing Kgge— 


Coekerels #2 to $3 
ehicka $18 per 
harea, collies 
Address 
Sellersville, Pa. 


pp oe Poultry and Dogs 

hens $1.25 to 83; eggs 87 per 100; 
100 Ducka. geese, turkeys, guineas, 
and fox terriers. Free catalog 
Kdwin Souder, 


ORPINGTONS 


C RP INGTONS Buff and White—hatched from 
lowa State Show winners. Male and female 
Prices reasonable. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa 


QING! EK White Orpington cockerela, Kellerstrass 
) strain, $2.50 to 65 


Mrs. Jette Cla k, Oakland, Ia 
Q | BUFF Orpington cockerels: good bone, aize 
©), and color ‘ges in season. Mrs, Chas. Hinkley 
& Son, Cameron, Mo 


PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 

Rock cockerela, big bone, yellow legs, 
ig, $2.00 and 83.00 straight. I will 
you Aumy Bartow, Lynn 


ARRED 

nice deep barr 
ly est to 
Poser 


B 


ville 


please 


6 s NDID farm ratsed Barred Plymouth Rock 
ah a Y rend Real values at 84.00 each. Good 
bone, fine barring. Order at once L. E 
Wilson oun 


color and 
Kagle Grove 
PINGLET and «ck cockerels 
\Y Heavy boned 
from heavy layers 
{sfaction or money 
Hopkinton, Towa 


Bradiey Barred K 

narrow barring, wonderful celer, 

stock direct: 83.00 to @7.50 h 
back. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, 


*» Rock cockerels and breed 
od layers Sent on approval 
reek, Illinots 


PRIZE winning W! 

ing pens: extra go 

W. F. Nalfziger, Deer ¢ 
YHOICELY bred, 
$25 each 
250. R. I 


fine, large Barred Rock cocker 
Trio mammoth Toulouse old 
Parker, Malvern, lowa 


ela 


geese, 3! 


Bi ees 


View. lowa 


SD pr cogpes Rock cocke 
size, shape and color 


five or more at 
Route 2, Lake 


Rock cockere 


Mrs. E 


8 at $2.50; 
Nicewanger, 


rela, Thompson strain, with 
good utility birds, $1.75 ea 


pen mated, espectalliy good, $3.00 each Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ©. C. Fuchs. Early, lowa 
| INGLET Barred Rock cockerels. Large boned 
type, clear fine barrings Chotce birds $2.50, 
0). Mra. C. C. Doak, Van Meter, Iowa 
RHODE ISL. AND REDS. 
kK" U TEG A R'S Peerless strain Seen Comb Reds 
Excellent type and markings Large boned, 


“healthy birds, $2-#3-85 each Everman's 
Stngle Comb Reds—good ones—t@3each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Guy M. Efnor, Monroe, lowa 


a0 R E bred Rh Istand Red cockerets from pen 


dark red, 














ock, extra fine, both combs. 62.50 and $3 00 
( K.. ~. Holland. arthage, Ill 
[ ARGE boned dark red Rose Comb R — Great 
4 est layers. Guarant 1 to sult ( s, cocker- 
els, pullets, hena H tiand Farm, Hew drt k, Towa. 
» C. R.T. Red cockerels of quality and stze Ex 
wv. hibition cockerels $5.00 each: selected cocker. 
els 83.50 each; breeding cockerela $2.00 each Satis- 
faction guaranteed Grover Drury, Everly, Towa 
OP agree Comb Red cockerela. Large boned, dark 
red, from heavy layers. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. #2.00 and €2.50 A. E. Miller, Marton, lowa 





Good ones— 
Must make 
lowa 


QING! E Comb Reds, May batched. 
6) dark red, $2.00 to $5.00, If taken soon 
room Get busy 0. J. Aeling, Dayton 
tose Comb Red coekerels, 
2,%3 and 5 each. Reduce 
or more L. 8. Reevea, Ottamwa, 


N Ik large, dark red 
, Mieobesmn sn d to sult, 
tions on three 
lowa, R 


W YVYANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Lead tn laying at Iowa State Agricultural College. 
Winners at [owa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cfincin- 
nati, Ohio; Cockerels, hens and pullets, $3.50, $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00 





H.F.Duer, Box W, Kagle Grove, Ia. 
‘ILVER Wyandottes—Cockerels, winnera at the 
best shows and National Egg Laying Contest. 


Pekin ducks, 
isfaction guaranteed 
sloomfield, lowa. 
DURE bred White Wyandotte cockerels, March and 
April batched, large, well matured, $2.25 each. 

Mrs. Jas. V. Kelier, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

'ILVER Laced Wyandottes of fine ~ quality One 
‘ 22.75, three $7.75, or six 815.50. John A. Johnson, 
Pilot Mound, lowa. 


p° RE bred R. C 
sale, $2.00 each 
chester, lowa. 


big type stock, welght 10 pounds. Sat- 
Mrs. V. G. Warner, Box 487, 


rooate rs for 
Man- 


"White w yande ytte ro 
Miss Carrie Satterlee, 
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10) > BR evey-% pe) 
my] 24 @) =) Bry i 


our hides <>< 
und skins. AZ 


Save big money and 
better, more 


and 


(24) 







s 

luxurious 
serviceable fur coat, 
robe or cap, etc., by 
sending your hides 
direct to our big fac- 
tory. We tan and 
make them up at a big 
saving to you. Honest 
service built up by years 
of experience. Or,if you 
pre fer, order direct from 
immense stock of 


more 


our 
choice completed gar- 
ments—the largest selec- | 
tion in the entire west. | 

BIG FREE FUR BOOK 
Send for tags and our big Free Fur Book 


containing styles, etc. Write today. 


NATIONAL FUR & TANNING CO. 
1938 South 13th Street s Omaha, Nebraska 


prices, 








— my Coats, Robes, poy Ete. | 
Your mother 


a set of furs 


wife, eis 





appreciate 








y r copy 

H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 

20 South First St 
MARSHALLTOWN, 











Raw Hides at the present market 
*s are worth little or noth- 
Don’t sell your furs--ship 
them to Cownie, the old 
reliable Tanner,and have 
them made into a beau- 
tiful fur coat or robe- 
and in this way make £ 
your hide worth $20 or more and save 60°; 
or more on your coat or robe 

Thousands are doing this--why don’t you? 


rs 1 . 
Write Today For Catalog 
shows latest styles--quotes lowest prices-- 

and other valuabig information. 


COWNIE conmany 


612 Market St. Des Moines, fowa 


TANNING 


write for a Bayer Cata 



























When rou have a hix to tan, be sure to 


log, showing the » ft warm, beautif obes, Coats, Rugs and 
fure you can get at a small cost. Ask for free sample 

x, wuarar i for years; also Lace e or Har 

es are an rea We are a reliable 





aged ex vely in Custom Ta « e 18 Wr 
BAYER TANNING CO., Dept. 202, Des Moines, lows, 
or Omaha, Nebraska 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





Results Alone Coun Quotations mean 
nothing to the trapper or fur shipper unless 
livedupto. Mr. Effron and Mr. Kush. 
ner grade each shipment person- 
ally and guarantee you the highest 

price paid. 

your fars and hides and we bave 
big money for you In return, as we special. 
ize in furs from this territory. We 
are in position this season more than ever to 
satisfy our shipvers by sending large returns 
for their fure. Our outlet is second to none 
If you have never shipped to us before, a trial 
shipment will make you our steady customer 

We also tan hides and manufacture 
all kinds of coats and robes. Write 
for particulars Shipping tags and 
price lists FREE. 


EFFRON, KUSHNER & CO. 
The House of Honorable Service” 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Box 7 


Better Coats fromHides 





mameorneeesensnta | 
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Service Bureau 




















Tt er Burea ed for the } ers of 
Walla rs 4 I tifi- 
ca ta) A Ss I ‘ or 
r 4 for thre 4 s to 
this t " ered er. 
M gn full nam give cer- 
ef 

The Geman Made Good 

An item of $90.35 now stands to the 
credit of one of our subscribers from 
Grant, Iowa. It is the reward of do- 
ing busine with a company that re- 
quire their sali agents to make a 
atisfactory settlement with their cus- 
tome! The deal was with a well 
known truck which like any other 
piece of machinery will occasionaliy 
have a defective piece rhe sales 
igent wa ng to require the cus 
tomer to pay the general overhead 
charges on the replacement. However, 


manager in response to a 
Wallace Farmer, told the 
make the adjustment 


the ge neral 
etter from 


ale agent to 


ithout cost to the patron except 
freight or the company would make it 
direct It pays to do business with 
companies that stand behind their 


product. 


Blind Pigs Versus lowa Hogs 


A subscriber from 
interes 


southeastern lowa 


ends in an ting inquiry It is 
hard to state 


not 


whether he is serious or 


but probably not He states: 

farmers that are making iny 
the one that making 
farmers 


TI only 
oney are 
There are 
here that are making home-brew. 
They come up from ind pay $15 a 


or it at the hou 


around 


f Do you think 


K lon 
t being ar- 


hat one i n much danger of 
rested? 

We think 
ible that one 
cially if the 
the job. They say 
year makes several gallons 
but we would not advise 
blind pig in competition with the 
hog. 


that prob 
would be arrested, espe 

officials are 
that the 


it is extremely 
on 
this 
acre, 


county 
corn 
per 
running a 
lowa 


$20 in Place of $10 


Recently a farmer from Polk county 
was injured. He had taken out an ac 
cident policy with a company when he 
was a butcher A claim for $30 was 
put in, but the be proposition that 
the company would offer was $10. He 
referred the matter to us and after a 
great deal of correspondence with the 
company we were able to convince 
them that more money was needed to 
make a fair settlement and they dou 


bled their previous offe1 Adjustment 


of insurance are usually very hard to 
make and we recommend that all of 
our Service Bureau members take spe 
cial pains to see that all the require 


ments of their policy are carefully sent 


in to the company in case of any 


claims, 


Our Policy Saved Money 


One of our Brooklyn, lowa, Service 
Bureau members in writing about the 
work states: 

I very nearly got taken in on tl 
“chicken dea from Kansas City. I looked 
for the ad in Wallaces’ Farmer and could 
not find it, so decided not to invest. You 
for a square deal among the farmers 

~ 7 
Stock Notes Poor Property 

A Service Bureau member from 
southeastern Iowa writes about the 
collecting of notes issued for fraudu 
lent stock which are held by a bank 
He states: 

Stock has been sold fraudulently to the 


amount of $70,000, to the cashier of a 


certain bank and farmers, the recom- 
mendation being made by the cashier of 
another bank who took the notes at a 
large discount I would like to know 
whether these notes which are to be sued 
upon can be collected, and if the case will 


be tried before a jury 


Such a case is triable before a jury. 





Or Money Refunded 
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Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms | 








There’s no guess- 
work about kill- 


Cc 
PER 





ing every hog 
worm, large and 


HOG 








small, and leav- 


ing the hog’s stomach and bowels in 
fect condition to make the most we | 
out of every pound of feed it eats, if 


Hoc Worm CAPSULES 



























































**No more rms for us!" 
are used. Besides killing the worms they « 
them off by thoroughly cleansing the entire digestive tract and putting the animal in conditi: 
take on weight rapidly. If you paid $10.00 per hog you could not ind 0 more thorough worm : } 
edy than WAKEFIELD'S 100% WORM CAPSULES, which sell at 5c each. | 
entiemen: The Hog Worm Cspsules you sent me surely **Gentlemen 
did _ business, By the looks of my bogs they must have lam pleased to say that I bave bed very fine results 
got @ thorough cleaning t is my firet experience with them Wakefield « ri per cent Hog Worm Capsules, and w 
and lem 80 well 5 leased will wae them again next year. Only more soon 
was Soe mas an put them pil ag those that are not Gallatin Mo. FRED L. Pl | 
Des Moines, lowa ILTIS & OLSON. Citineni 
**Dear Sire: I am more than satisfied with your Worm srasngensags } 
Capsules and recommend them highly. Have tried Please send me 100 more of Wakefield’s 108 per c« 
few different Kinds, but found n me 06 mood as yours ee bf ap Caneel? The = last wee | 
Goose Lake, lows ARTHUR ROHWEDER, Lynd, Mino. HENRY V 
5c per hog will decide whether it is to be a runt or a heavy porker 
WAKEFIELD’S 100% WORM CAPSULES are quick to act and guarante 
GUARA to be 100%, efficient, or we refund your money. We have been years 
businces and our guarantee is good. 
100 WAKEFIELD'S 100% WORM CAPSULES - - $5.00 eS 
PIG GUN AND) JAW OPENER - r - - $1.50 
“REE Pig Gun and Jaw Opener with 500 ‘e aiulee. 
P E s We pay al! charges. Order today p t R 
HOG C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY HOG 
BOX 6, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
e 
2 
1920 ere iS a NR@€aSOn = 1922 
ee ce ee 
Why in the past six months alone we have established satisfied custome: 
Sixty new communities. 
You, too, can buy feeder cattle and stock hogs to better advantage through 
The best quality stock, handled in the most efficient manner, shipped di: 
you from the producer. 
Write today for explanation of our method and get your name on the mailin 
314-16 Securities D M H a 
LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., °** cuisine es Moines, lowa 
: P ‘ | 
Under present decisions the question 
as to whether the bank is an innocent 
holder is one that must be determined 
by the jury. The chances of the bank’s 7 ; : 
Ritags) ena E The least expensive gar- 
recovering on the notes are very re- } 
= ments you can wear are 
mote indeed. = Globe Custom Tanned Furs 
- made from your own hides and 
skins. 
_ P i SEND FOR GLOBE FUR BOOK 
Capacity of Silo Gives new lower prices. Full 
- | of pictures of warm, stylish, 
A Wisconsin Service Bureau mem- | long-wearing overcoats, robes, 
| caps, mittens, and fur pieces 
ber writes for women, that we make up 
| § from hides and skins you send 
I have a 16x35 feet. I have fed out | us—at a big saving to you. 
one-third There was not much corn on | 
the stalks How much does it take for a | 
ton? How much is it worth a ton? 
, Bk year’s style bo k of 
35-f sj 6 Val ; iz ter lobe Custom 
\ foot silo 16 feet in diameter See. Wi chee tre Once « 
toon : - bier TANNING 
hould hold about 150 tons of silage GLOBE _COMPANY 
when it is completely filled. If the sil- és moines "OWA 
age is allowed to settle for a consider- oe 
able length of time the lower twenty 
feet should contain about two-thirds of IDES i. d 
the silage. In other words, about five anne 
tons per foot on the average, with the for | eather 
amount increasing in weight per foot 
as the bottom of the silo is reached. Don't sell your hides=prices are too low, It 
e ’ . pay you big to let us tan them into oak ‘ha 
ilage without much corn is probably leather. We will make you the best leather ob! 
able. e bh le we me 8 
worth a littte less than one-third as rece Sent herneee, ot BO: PER CENT SAVING 
much as ordinary hay. At the present To vou. 
time $2.50 would represent about an Write Today For Booklet 
. - aa on how we tan leather for you, giving prices and showing the 
average figure. big saving we make you. We also make valuable 
coats and robes from your hides at a great saving to [¥ 
Li teed you. Write today for FREE CATALOG. pore 
OMAHA TANNING COMPANY / °°” 
A Delayed Refund Settled COMPAN 
4645 So.27th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
A northern Iowa man writes: 
I have received a check from —— Cc W the 
Motors Company for $30.02. I am grateful BARREN O nest x - 
to you CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


This was a case where there was a 
misunderstanding between the patron, 
local agent and the state dealer. The 
refund which we were able to secure 
was from the state company. 










Prevent this by using ABORN 
Easily administered by hypodermic sy" 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly wit! 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
, ers from usere and full det«\'* 

at > of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
@ Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Illinois Approves Acreage 
Reduction 
Last week the executive comniittee 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
endorsing corn 


1922. 


adopted a resolution 


acreage reduction for The com- 
the 
ahead to plan a vigorous campaign and 


the probabilities 


mittee directed secretary to go 


seem to be that a 


large part of the energies of the as- 
sociation will be turned in this direc- 
tion this winter. On the adoption of 
the resolution, there was only one op- 
posing vote. 

\ large number of the county Farm 
Bureaus of Illinois have already 
passed resolutions in favor of the pro- 


Two large stock produc- 


Effingham and 


posed plan. 


ing counties, however, 


Stark, have adopted resolutions op- 
posing the movement. Concerning the 
ac n of the Effingham county Farm 
Bureau, the Prairie Farmer, of Uli- 
no says: “It can not be expected 
of course, that a county like Effing- 
ham will make any great reduction 
in corn acreage. It is a mistaken pol 


icy, however, for the Effingham county 
Farm Bureau to oppose the movement. 
Live stock men will not profit, except 


temporarily, by a price for corn that 
do not pay the cost of production. 
Liv stock prices invariably follow 
corn prices, and cheap corn will re- 


sult in such an overproduction of hogs 


in particular that the hog man will be 
in the same fix the corn grower is in 
nov 


lowa Wool Growers Meet 


Reorganization of the Iowa Fleece 


Wool Growers’ Association on a non- 
stock, non-profit plan, under the new 
cooperative law of lowa, was effected 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held at Des Moines, December 14. 
Another change in the constitution 
provides that directors shall hold of- 
fice for two years instedd of one. 
Encouraging progress for the asso- 
ciation was recorded in the reports of 
the secretary-treasurer. A total of 
1106 new members were added to the 
u ciation during 1921, bringing the 


total membership up to 11,806. <A bal 
$2,415.61 was reported in the 


ance of 


ul ry. 

Virgin wool articles to the value of 
$54,755 were manufactured from the 
lowa 1921 wool clip and delivered to 

mbers of the association “These in- 
cluded 5,764 pairs of blankets, 7,527 
pa of socks and smaller amounts of 
( h, yarn, wool bats and auto robes. 
This project followed the successful 
lead of 1920, when 11,351 pairs of 


blankets, valued at $86,700, were made 


from the Iowa wool clip. 


The bulk of the 1921 Iowa clip has 
been sold at prices ranging from 14 to 
89 cents per pound. The total clip was 
about 2,500,000 pounds, about 500,000 
pounds less than in 1920. Iowa wool 
now grades much better than it did 
two years ago, state warehouse offi- 
( 

\. Andrews, president of the Iowa 
Farm Credit Corporation, showed the 
wool growers how they could obtain 
credit thru the corporation on the 
warehouse receipt plan. Other speak- 


ers at the meeting were J. D. Halladay 
of t National Wool Warehouse Co., 
Chicago; Murl McDonald, lowa county 


Mitchell, of Des 
of Chicago; Ar- 
and A. J. 


ent leader; J. G 
Moines; A. J. Knollin, 
thur Leonard, of Corning, 
Blakely, Jr., of Grinnell. 
The association’s officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, W. W. 
Latta, Logan, lowa; vice-president, W. 
M. Weible, Brighton; secretary-treas- 
urer, V. G. Warner, Bloomfield. Half 
ot the directors will retire next year, to 
be replaced by new ones to hold office 
tor two years. This group includes W. 





M. Weible; Harrison M. Logan, Hills- 
boro; C. J. Kelsey, Iowa Falls; T. J. 
McDermott, Waukon; Earl Ranier, Lo- 
gan; H. K. Hutchison, Ledyard, and C. 


F. Hood, Leeds, Sioux City. Directors 
elected for two were Arthur 
Leonard, Corning; A. J. Blakely, Jr., 
Grinnell; sane, Bondurant; Hen 
ry Miller, Newhall; B. J. Stewart, Dav- 
enport; W. W. Latta, Logan, and V. ¢ 

Warner, Bloomfield. 

A policy of retrenchment was decid- 
ed upon at a me the directors 
on December 15. It voted to re- 
duce handling charges as much as 
sible. The salary of the secretary- 
treasurer was reduced by $1,200. 


vears 


Jesse 


eting of 
was 


pos- 


State Fair Admission Fee 
Reduced 


pay but 50 


1922 


Iowa farmers will cents 


to gain admission to the lowa 


state fair, instead of 75 cents, the fee 
that has been in force for the past 
three years. The reduction comes as 
the result of action taken at the meet- 
ing of the state board of agriculture, 
held December 14 and 15. 

Officers of the board were re-elected, 
including C. E. Cameron, of Alta, pres- 
ident; J. P. Mullen, of Fonda, vice- 
president; A. R. Corey, of Des Moines, 


secretary, and W. W. Morrow, of Afton, 
treasurer. H. O. Weaver, of Wapello; 
C. A. Tow, of Norway; C. F. Curtiss, of 
Ames, and H. L. Pike, of Whiting, 
re-elected as members of the board. 
Earl Ferris, of Hampton, 
member from the third district, sue 
ceeding E. M. Reeves. Carl E. Hoff- 
man, of Atlantic, was named to replace 
Chas. Escher, Jr., of Botna, 
moved outside the ni district. 

E. T. Davis, of lowa City, was made 
superintendent at the state fair of 
heep, and C. E. Hoffman was made 
superintendent of public safety Earl 
Ferris is the new superintendent of 
horticulture 


were 


was chosen 


who has 


nth 


Vaccination School at Ames 


want to secure 
hogs and 


Iowa farmers who 
permits to vaccinate their 


are unable to get instruction in their 
own county at present, will do well to 
send in applications thru their county 
agent to attend the school at Ames 
early in January No fee charged 
for this work at Ame The usual 
course of instruction and examinations 
for permits will be given 


War on Loafer Hens 


The Clayton County, Iowa, Farm Bu- 
reau calls attention to the fact that the 
armistice which wa gned in 1918 
did not end all wars. The farmers in 
Clayton have been carrying on 
a war during the past year on the loaf- 
er hen. During the past year a total of 
280 farms have been visited, with a to- 
tal of 3 culled Of these 
hens, 9,338 were notorious 
loafers. 


county 





.238 hens 
found 





to be 


Iowa State Grange Meets 


At the annual session of the Iowa 
State Grange, at Newton, last week, A 
B. Judson, of Balfour, was re-elected 


Starrett, of Newton, 
M. E. Blair, of 
and Mrs. Oscar 


master. Charles 
was named as overseer; 
Manchester, treasurer, 
Lawson, of Oakland, secretary. A big 
attendance featured the meetings, over 
four hundred being present at some of 
the sessions. 

Mr. Judson in his address suggested 
that the enthusiasm of business men 
to see that the farmer learned how to 
produce abundantly, might also be di- 
rected to their own businesses in order 
that more effective distribution might 








Leads in Price 


‘his new oversize Santa Fe 
still more important are 


sidewalls, 
breaker 


Heavier 
heavier 


Fine 171-4 oz. fabric 


under 


e leads in price, as us 


heavier 
strip that is a real 


fine 
Para Rubbers, carefully selected and tested 
formulas approved 
old-fashioned hand building 


ual—but 


treads, more air 
shock 


space, 
absorber 
Plantation and Up-River 
combined 
and good 
the merit system, 


by experience 
under 


Deaiers—Write or wire for prop- 
osition that makes you money. 


Santa Fe Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., 


215 East Third St., 





Manufacturers 


Des Moines, lowa 








higher) 


There never was a time when 
the ratio of corn and tankage to 
the price of live hogs has been 
more favorable to feeding hogs 
for profit. Successful hog raisers 
everywhere balance the ration 
with tankage. 





Double Tested Quality! 


Before released for shipment every batch of 
Red W” Tankage is tested by the double check 
system employed in our laboratories, to insure 


our GUARANTEE 


of 60% PROTEIN (or 


-every other weight building element is assured, 
That’s why you get quickest finish, 


“RED W’” TANKAGE 


greatest weight with 


, . 

Dealer’s Attention ! 
“Red W” Tankage is available 
quality builds substantial, 
mand. Our immense source 
it possible to meet your need 


to you. Its 
permanent de 
of supply makes 
$ promptly. 


Order NOW. 
CHICAGO 
Kansas City: Oklahoma City: Nebraska 





City; Albert Lea, Minn.: Wheeling, W. Va. 
result. “If it is the duty of the farmer AND TIMOTHY 
to preserve the fertility of the soil in 
order that future generation may not BARGAIN 
be robbed of their just heritage and to Freeeencasnat be opipaiaed Tor hey naan 

> a a Contai »od per cent clover, just right 
produce farm products as bountifully 90 e= Te roughly cleaned and sold on approv 


as possible for the benefit 
generation,” he said, 
“why is it not the duty of the business 
manage and improve the 
business system that future genera- 
tions may enjoy the efficient and 
nomical distribution of the nec« 


and cheapls 
of the present 


man to so 


eco- 


ssaries 


of life and the present generation of 
producers and consumers receive their 
just dues?” 


TRADE FOR A GARAGE 


able investments or 
business—trade for a 


There ia money 
mobiles—we have desir 
trades Set your son up 1 
garage or buy an interest—get tntoa pleasant, profit- 
able business of your own Tell us what you wish to 
trade or Invest—we will find the opportunity you are 
looking for 


GARAGE INVESTMENT CO. 
1112-1114 Locust St., Des Moines. lowa 


SAVE THE WHEAT AND CLOVER 


Acres and acres of these crops are damaged yearly by 
I Much of this loas can be prevented with 
ring of straw spread any time during the 
winter. The greatest damage is done in early spring. 
BU 7 an Eagle Straw |) AY after 
spreader now i harvest 
The Eagie ta the most practical straw spreader. It 
spreads accurateiy and eveniy We will assist in 
financing the purchase so that the proceeds from the 
crop wil! pay for the spreader Write today. 
Ketchum & Company, Marshalltown, fa. 















al, subjec’ to government test ab fi or this mix- 

Yr ed seed if you want our greate: ay ba “yg Have 
ure Clover, eet Clover, r 

b Bfott and Gates Sooke, Bee son-nelech bebeaslt 

u, higher later, Sam ples D. catalog FREE. 


A. A, Berry Seed ated Box 104 Custade, Some lowa 


FARM WAGCNS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon ports of all 
kinds heels to fit 
ny ranning gear. 




















Our Scientific Method ihe stop » thet 


Study at Home If you choose. Send for free 200 
page book. it tells how our Natural Guaranteed 
Method guickly oon ect ean ring or Cee 

@ Write THE LEW ITUTE (Founded 1894) 
154 Lewis Bidg., a aT Adelaide &t., Detroit, Mich. 


Hubam Clover 
Seed fortesting Wonderful 
White Annual Sweet Clover. 













it ive crop known. Big mone y in rowin 
Hubam. Every farmer should know about LE “4 
Our seed north. rown, recleaned and certified. “Abs doit, 


: ‘i ine better. Our pri =o lowest yet Write for 
sample, ll6-page catalog and cireular ribing this 
endectal ep. Flan cnr eile, rae 


JA. A. Berry Seed Co., , Box 1004, _ Clarinda, lowa 








Old Bhelled or new ear 
Corn Wanted corn. Give lowest prices. 
2. ‘Thompson, * Wadena, lows 


Hedge Posts For Sale— Car Lots 


H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 
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. } I write 1g land in well proved territ« CH 
. s ra yf rot a be can be obtained at a modera a 
. : ’ . u . : : 1 payment, ten years on balan 
‘ I old ( wn » residents can arrange to have acreage pla 
1 1 wor the ared for. These lands are recommended } 
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t SELL YOUR FARM 
. ‘ N ake ¢ 00 cash a 
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’ Dor answer t iY OTt 
have ash and a farn r 
f art ars your a 
Minneapolis, M sota ¢ 
(sas = ne, D 616 Reres i: a bene PR 
" Half ll can be cultivate 
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Qex THEASTERN KANSAS Gor 
ands. Low prices, very easy terms. Excl 
Send for booklet THE ALLEN C¢ 
INVESTMENT CO. lola Kansas 





n KITSELMAN. Fl ENC! 


.f PRICES“AGAIN REDUCED. \W« 

Py the Freightandsave you money Direct 
ae from Factory to Farm, Write for 

~ Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn F* 
ELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Christmas Suggestion 
For the Children 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


aa wR 
IN BOOK FORM 
By THORNTON W. Brrogss 


e 


delightful 


ch 


ldren’s 


evories 


whic 


being 


published now in Walla 


es’ Farmer car 


Ve rl } ter ’ trated and cloth bound There ar 


e 


obtained in book form, well printed and 


over £ 


a 34 x ‘ \ 3 ‘ pages in each volume No more sultable prese 


can be found for young folks 


ZZ 
°° 


- Old Mother West Wind 

Mother West Wind's Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Mother West Wind's Neighbors 
Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind “‘How” Stories 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


Zz 
99999995 
PAAR WN 


Mother West Wind ‘ 


*“Where”’ Stori« 





ng anir 


ntertal 


jren of all 





wonderfu 





little animal friends « f Ol i Mothe r Nata: ure 
Why not let these books solve the Christ 
mas gift problem for your young friends 
Price $1.20 per volume, postpaid- 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa | 
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General Price Outlook 


E PRE-WAR NORNW 
we 1 hold to the theo 








d over 


FARM 








GRAIN PRICES—PBecause of 


METHOD— 
order 


{AL 
ry that i 


n 





t e prices we must know normal re- 

lat ips For instance, the pre-war 

om price of corn on Iowa farms the 

a week in December was 49.2 cents, 

wi s now it is 30 cents, or, in other 

wo! corn is now only 61 per cent of 

1 r But altho corn on Iowa farms 

is for 61 per cent of pre-war nor- 

t e, freight rates on corn are 196 

ne t of pre-war Eventually freight 

rat nd corn prices must come closer 

tog r The new corn freights. which 

¥ ibout 150 per cent of pre-war, will 
t ct December 27, 1921 

CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 

cent of pre-war normal, as com- 

with 128 per cent for 1,100-pound 

tle, 111 per cent for stockers and 

nd 80 per cent for canners and 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 95 per cent. light 

104 per cent, pigs 115 per cent and 

ng sows 72 per cent of pre-war 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 138 per 

~ ( ind quarter-blood wool t 24% 

> t Boston is only 82 per cent of 

var normal 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 74 per cent of 

I ir normal, oats 73 per cent, No. 2 

heat 103 per cent nd No 1 

ern wheat 109 per cent The 1921 

t crop is about 1 per cent below 

. r il, whereas the new corn crop is 13 

cent above normal The 1921 oat 

is about 24 per cent below normal 

times as much old corn is being 

into the new crop year as 

















freight rate and high handling 
charges, the terminal market price ire 
itive, and we therefore qi local 
yrain ! . ‘ ] reentag of 
ir normal, lowa elevator quoted 
al t 30 cents for old corn last week, 
61 per cent of pre-war normal 
O it Iowa elevators were 3 cents 
¢ per cent of pre-war normal. At 
il market corn is 74 per cent and 
73 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
ds, railroad workmer ind grain 
llers are till charging war-time 
} xr their services. but tl farmer 
searcely pre-war normal for the 
which he sel n the form of grain 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS~—-Eutter is 
r cent. eggs are 142 per cent. cot 
i per cent ind clover seed at 
$ per bushe: at Toledo is 135 per 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 90 per cent of pre- 
normal, rib sides are 76 per cent, 
ed bacor is 121 per cent and 
d ham is 149 per cent Packers 
‘ ( } money or he higher 
of pork produets, and Ie mo y 
p lower grades 
FUTURES—May corn is 76 per cent of 
| war normal, July corn s 76 per 
May oats are 77 per cent, July 
ire 80 per cent; May wheat is 94 
cent, July wheat is 88 per cent: 
ry lard is 78 per cent, May lard 
‘ 82 per cent: January ides are 73 
per cent, May sides are 72 per cent 
( the basis of May lard, heavy hogs at 
( igo next May will sell at $6.62. On 
basis of May rib sides they wil! sell 
t $5.81 Actual hog prices in May 
probably will be higher than this because 
tl good domestic demand for cured 
hog meats 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
. 196 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
' cattle and hogs 170 per cent When the 
-w freights go into effect, December 
’ 1921, the rate on corn and oats will 
ibout 150 per cent of pre-war. The 
: ige railroad workman gets $1,680 a 
ir, as compared with $800 in 1914, or 
per cent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
] per cent of pre-war, coke is 70 per 
copper 84 per cent, petroleum 206 
cent, lumber 135 per cent, Portland 
nt 156 per cent 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wagt yf farm- 
l n Towa for 1921 are around $25 a 
ywer than in 1920 Farm-hand 
ra about 133 per cent of 
: ir tl year as compared with 220 
ce t of pre war last vear 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
q k factory wages are 200 per cent of 
r normal Railr 1 wages are 
) per cent of pre var normal 
COST OF LIVING—T} cost of living 
¥ averages about 163 per cent’ of pre- 
war ormal. 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
60 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
1 ne Aliy in ne twe e no cen- 
it s 14 per cent Very little 
is now being sold except at forced 
t it seen there has been a de- 
of 25 per cent from the high point 
irly 1920 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
York City for the month of No- 
nber were 166 per cent Bank clear- 
like the cost of living, follow 


lesale prices down r 


MISCELLANEOUS—Early 


slowly 


December, 


ather 
in 


\merican prices, as reflected by Brad- 








23, 1921 


street's index number, were 122 per cent 


of pre-war Dun's index number was 
131 per cent There is now in circula- 
tion in the United States 150 per cent 
as much money per capita as before 


the war 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 

















qj w | g 
a) Nee i 
& is CI 
a : rv 
ean acer — os \ — hem 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
teers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Che nd prin 
Last week ... : 9.25/10 9.0 
Week before ; 9.50,10.25, 9.00 
Good 
Last week 7.88' 8.88! 7.70 
Wee yefor 8.25| 9.00! 7.58 
Mediu 
Last week 6.00! 7.55! ¢ 
Week befor 6.7 7.58| 6.33 
Commor 
Last week 2... .ccccoed 00, 6.18) 5.40 
WGGK BDOLGEO odie sce ».00) 6.08 13 
Lig t \W I | ft steer 
Wr 
10.25/11.00/10.33 
10.38/)10.88/)10.38 
7.41| 8.41) 7.44 
7.50!) § >| 7.60 
Comn 
EMC WOGK éccictvcewses 4.88!) 6.00) 5 
Week before ...... 4.75; 5.75] 4.9% 
Butcher catth 
Heifers 
Last weel Hive 5.88) 6.1 5.80 
Week before er 6.00) 6.18 75 
Cows 
Last wee 














DE URI a0 .o 60:6 a ehi0:2 4.25) 4.88) 3.80 
Week before ........ | 4.2 1.50) 3.75 
Canner and cutter ce 
Last week ....... 2.38) 2.50 2 
Week DHGOTe .icccce 3.00) 2.83 § 
Feeder teer 
Heavy (1,000 Ib | 
Last week ...... ia 5.55! 6.1 5.80 
Week before ...... § 7 ».63 
Medium (800-1,000 ) 
‘ PN inne dace ».6 6.00! 5.80 
Week before 5.6 0 ».55 
Stocker 
Steers 
A | a 5.1 5.43 18 
WEGK. DOIGES ciecvess 1 5.08) 4.93 
Cows and heifer 
ee ee 1.2 1.00 75 
Veek before 4.2 1.08 75 
HOGS 
Heavy (2 Ibs p) 
RA WOO owas ceeeue 6.2 6.93) 6.45 
Week before ....cccco 6.20) 6.6 6.43 
Medium (200 ) Ibs.) 
a ee 6.40) 6.0 6.65 
Week before ...... 6.38) 6.73) 6.55 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
PME WORE nick ceaen | 6.48) 7.20) 6.73 
Veek before , 6.45 00! 6.63 
Lt t limhts (130-150 ll ) 
Last week ........... 6.47} 7.40) 6.78 
NOON DOTOEO  ockcscce 6.20) 7.23) 6.68 
Smootl heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up) 
Last week ...... ° 
Week before ......... 
Rough packing sows (200 












Last week ..... 4.88) 5.50) 5.20 
Week before ». 00 0; 5.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
RG WHE sc cocesenaues ies 7 
Week before ...... 7.28 
stock pigs 
6.50].. 6.73 
before : ‘ 6.388. 6.50 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime ] 
Last week ............|10.00/10.50} 9.68 


10.13/10.45| 9.3 


Week 


Lambs, culls 


before 


and 











Last week ..... -| 8.13) 8.50) 7.13 
Week before ....... 1 8.25] 8.63! 6.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime 
GSE WEEK) o0600 Sates 7.1 8.50) 7.50 
Week before ......... 7.38| 8.25) 7.00 
Ewes, medium to choice 
Last week ...... 5.13! 5.50! 4.75 
Week before .. 4.25) 4.88) 4.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice 
EMRE WRB. a6 dace vn 8.88) 9 8.63 
Week before 8.80) 8.88! 8.00 
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LIBERTY BONDS. 


Last weeks 
U. S. Liberty 
Last week 
Week before 
Liberty 
Last week 


I Ss 


Wee ore 
U. S. Victory 

Last week 

Week beforé 


fourth 414’s 





M Ly 


1922 


ture 
15 
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change 
Last 
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Last 
We 

Gern 
Last wee 
Week be 





Week before far 17.20 


mature June 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 








14's, third 
evcecee 100.00) 98.16 
Piieasanw ince 97.64 
1%'s, fourtl 
100.0 97.44 
eoceecoecer v4.00 
2% &§ 
eoccece 100.00,100.04 
eden 99.94 
Liberty Bonds econd 44's 
& 1942, but are callable Nov 
1%'s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
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1932 Victory 


but are call 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES. 








Butter creamery extras last week 
43lec ek before 4 cheddar cheese, 
last wer veel efore 19 
fre f t l t i7l4c, weet 
He ad la W \ 1 week 
Ww ! r 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

The exports of. lard tl second week in 
Dec pour con 
pared 1; ( poun t} eek 
befor 695 for ime 
week r I t ( l k were 
5 Ro | = the ( 1 We De 
cember comy d vit! 10,000 
pound t D re d 677,000 
pounds for t same w last year 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD. 

Li r} Last weel 13.11, week be- 


fore $13. Chic 
before $8.65 


Mason 
lots and $50 


im 


izo—Last week $8.57, week 


TANKAGE. 


tankage is $47.50 in carload 


ton lots 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


The shortage in receipts durin 
mont ; an indication that mar 
be held ter mar 
W i ( rir t 
‘ \ ) | rv 1 
ex t | 

t) time 

™ Fol] = 

The followir ) ives dat 
centage of te \ ver 

nd prices as tl prev 

week fro De . 19 
December to 
Deceml 1 to 
Dex { { 8 
Derg 8 
] . 
= 9 
Febr ' 
Febr 
Kel 
or M 
NI 
Ma 
M 
Marcl a id 
Ap t & 
\y t 14 
April 14 t 
\ » 28 
\ 
N 
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M 
Jur » 4 
Tt 
a 
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{ 11 
» 11 l 
to 18 1 
to 1 
to 
to 9 1 
) ( 1 
16 1 
t ) 1 
t 
to 21 ) 
to X 11 
to | 
{ 
} t i 
14 g ’ 
18 ) & 
' 1) ) 
For tt t ! k the t 
eras h he« 1 } 
a ho t} P mar 
pric of & if fi 
( 120 per cer t ten-year 
receipts Ww et 8 680 ce" 
682.800 at tl ¢ n market 
is 75 per cent ¢ ten-year 
get $7.67 ul r 
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receipts 
week by 
ad ite 


price. 
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-ackers’ Comment on Meat 


During th 


the w 


holes 


] 
cl 


ned appr 
10 cent i 


issued by 


Packer Heavy loin weighing 
16 pound declined about 

ing the ime time The 

of each weight were less than 
selling prices realized three 
Light hogs came to market 











Prices 


ile price of light po 
»xir tely 40 per « 
pound, according to 
the American Institute 
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in 


1921, 


loins de- 





about 
tatement 
Meat 
from 14 to 
nt dur 
prices 


of 


half of the 
years ago. 
relatively 








greater quantitic during November, 
thereby increasing the supply of leht 
loins \t present values, the consuming 
demand will 1 d bt tur : irply to 
fresh pork Lee d to the tatement 

During November fresh sl ned pork 
shoulder lropped almost cent in 
price ind re i butt f tbout 30 
per cent Lard and dry salt meats also 
showed subst tial reduction Skinned 
hams and ce leclined somewhat 

Tt volun f « ort trade por was 
smaller tl dur the pre month. 
The English trad : r main 
tained but 1 vith Continental Eu- 
rope liet I I (germany 
depre t ‘ r < i to be 
’ | ’ fu 

! ra I price carcass 
beef ( ord packer slight 
lv l durit i eek j mbe 
thar durir t ri respondir I it 
1914 No it} nad Ii ef t the 
cattle Ir irr I ‘ I i til | iving 
week, the imp be eat t medirim 
rade I r \ ue to slow 
market for dre . durit t No 
ember. I i vat of a p I raii 
' 1 trike. dealer re W cked at 
t nr T f the mo th ind mwny of 
ther bou t paringly Lart cr 
tion of t 2 
FASE nd r p r 
lan factor f pin dr 
ere ed, followir t liminuti 

} ? TY n t is no ly a 
native lamb proposition. Higher prices 
for the ‘ imal nd the dressed 
product have ollowed the lighter receipts 
\ strengthen wool market } also lent 
i tanc 
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JACK BALLISTER’S FORTUNES 
« A 4 d O 
(Continued from page 15) 
Park t PAVE ‘ } and cross-questioned about the « 
. , ) try until he was we f 
t ‘ I f | he knew. It was al 
r h I I ful after the day’s 3 
lo from the servants’ , 
I {r. ] cal j} in the stillness of 3 
ty for | evening. The nig l 
I f | circling with pipin j 
r then dropping witl 
1 r frogs from the d j 
t t t |} croaked ceaselessly, l 
int | perched on the e r 
‘ t t « | darkness, and u = . 
y t } i notes ver ¢ ver a 7 
— . : t I ; ane te boy went vid: What the matter; don't you me age i 1 irs t} mor : \ 
y mes . . puch 4 : ; e pe = I f ; 5 : ai tl ts Or { Jack } 
a P , : ) ana - ) ; —— , i i i woman with a grin; | ain lessly how t was farine wit r 
ever t VI M ‘ t : : a ; , yb tateoes aoe Soak | servant whom 1! had only } 
Pi I “i oo im way if he send } We ura uid Jack, ‘‘where’s your | geeing whipped an hour or tw 
ee ‘ r his J } t t ng Wh to b master iere 1 I eh?” and he waved but he did not as t it 
i igs sie 1? 7 su rid he that would be a retty his hand off toward the plantation field him ‘ 
* ER 42 to d How could Mr. Parker send | in a general vy Perhaps t negro (Continued next Week.) 
¥ P nr P eae ou to M lborou , Coffee? Wh yu’re woman understood the action better than 
pa a rR men nothing but a black boy You couldn't the word He d mr,” § said, pointing a 
to t } , 8 ( vhat ¢ ants to have done with her fingers He beat white man.” Fresh From the Countrv | 
h: it ‘ 4 te l k boy al m time,” What? tid Jac rs 
mosthnor ‘ s “—e , burst out ttle Coffee I no like vou “He beat white man—he dar and she 
my brother w dl onty ¢ > ‘ 1 to lay ‘ me black boy Black boy good as pointed agair Jacl did not inderstand 1IOWA. 
hands of! r e gor back to | white boy. anyhow.” Ww t e meant, but he knew tl Madison Count ‘ wa T) = 
your ' and broken your rdon “No, he ain’t neither,” said Jack: and overseer was in the direction indi After a few days of very cold \ , 
and f n under th rair I hear just then Dennis came out of the table o he rode off toward the long 1 ire having it ry r igair 3 
you } done What's t ton and Jack told him the master’s bidding huts that stretched away beyond re just fine 1 t fart d . 
from handing you over to my brother As Jack, mounted upon one of the best built of boards and bark, and son ood use of tl py 1 we , ; 
who 1 rather than ten thousand horses in the stable, trotted down past | W@ttled sticks smeared with clay a t ilo 1 
pounds } e the chance of har ng you?” the house with Little Coffee« running ing the end of the last hut he came sud- le toda y 
Tl vrinned W d he, “‘I along beside him, Peggy Pitcher stopped | denly upon an ope n space fronted by the | ! to | 
taken 1 chances of that I dare ay him to give him some food wrapped up outbuildings A little crowd of men— } nd sto 3 
i could do me an ill enough turn if na paper, and Jack tucked it into the black and white—stood gathered in this rT I 
you chos but vou won't choose.” saddle-bag “You k um way.” shouted open A man evidently the overseer, | here are lot ; 
Why, Mr. Pirat: said Mr. Parker, | Little Coffee after him as he cantered | W4S mounted upon a barrel and was ad- | f ul ipped ; 
looking d I t his 1 tor coldl way, but he did not deign any reply | @ressing the group clustered before him v¢ re 3 
Recau M Tol © Planter, I’ve | but galloped on down the dusty road to He carried one arm in a sling, and the | of « ittle on feed tl " is ¢ ) 
mad ] tio hefore I her rd the woodland, into which the raggea | Sling w tained with fresh blood Two | cheay Corn is. sellir ound 
I know very well vy you d i upon r lwa plur l, present to be lost in | *S8istant helpers or overseers stood be- | very much beil it O t 
you ible brother for ) of trees and bushes and under- aker | 25e, chickers 17« ! 
and that he'd cut : off to farthing if pre vd of slaves in front of the | a pound, potatoes $ 
he knew that n , 1 In th woods all wa till and warm k and white, barefoot, half- | Your 
with me t t n quiet! t tal nd fragrant with the picy odors A ed, low-browed, made a mot- | Gre e Counti » I D 
with m« d lose four or f hundred | squirrel ran acre the way; further on a ley § The overseer evidently was e havir é ‘ r i 
pound t y ean aff it pri rabbit rried out of the bushes and ust fir n harangue to them when most of the farn “ f ss] 
your note t nyoné t me, Mr. Gambler ong the road. At one place a great wild Jack came up around the corner of the | picking this wee ( 
Par r t ff ft i tur ran down re the open path cabir He stopped for a moment in his | ery im 36« Live loing Vv 
to 1 I ( ted at it plunged into u turned his head as Jack ap- | } r Hogs still 4 
Cor rT) , 7 , wit t} ket ' B the ld } r it rust- peared upon tl cene, and the listening herd with flu « ri 
a wit) len tr r thunderously thru the bushes for crowd turned their eye toward him from \ < iting aga ais 
b t n ‘ ] tt! t long w } t peer in thru t) the speaker th one mover t. Jack | corn being shelled.—M ie cee 
1 der f whit r t ] recogn 4 ri r r i the man who 
Mr. 1 1 for while 1 for t another place he car d come down with him and } ( ILLINOIS. 
etead } ho d t l t that 1 r tionls ’ nt tb t from tl Hall rt n the | , naien County, | D 
ever ! tie ‘ t patch in the r i, watchir } over tab, ( pe I con- : 
that t st r t. dia ke ¢ i d pert mo bruptly Jan Sisaie foe oe 
Mr t t I I t l nd 1 1 tft pas ‘ forget t What I's been mal } on ot ts < ra, 2 
— ante Wat ear ear ‘ea t . “I be one of the ity MER Re ed cea pales 
“VW t rl ot off } idd nd killed it best in tl ice of Virginia sce Sele carga Ciel ee pte 
¢ 1 $5.75 to $6, No f corn 38 oO ( 
par r for ¢ tlor One f ied eat \ le shallow y ( Kn what be ye, I 7 . 
Anot t l reek, 1 ! splashing and thunder- hould like to know? Why, the very dirt ater oC, CBB < per dozen, chick ‘ 
“Lo } 1 M } | t ter ge fish darting of tl earth ur r feet Hiow many per pound.—A. M. Gale. 
1 I t y from either sid He had | drivers d'ye suppose there be in this here = 
t I t bl f ‘ ad on ti colony but what would ve killed that MISSOURI. 
n r t | r but 1 und 1 he r 1ed there Will Dickson if they’d been in my Moniteau County (c) Mo., De = 
fc I f ct t t i the he é rambling th place, and been str k with in the Butcherir j r t day 
da\ ! I'll e what I car tee bluff bank At t} time the noon irm and cut to the bone? B ll you, siderable number of , going 
Th oked suspicic 1 cun sun was shining straight down thru the I've got my eye on ye all, first ket Few cattle on feed Turke 
ning) t m f 1 moment or two leaves overhead nd Jack dismounted man that lifts } hand ag’in’ me again ad most of them gol! to market 
“Come! Come! Mr. Tobacco Planter,” | tied his dripping horse to a sapli and | had better never been born And now | toes $1.55, salt $ per barrel, co 
eaid you're not up to any tricks, are took out s lunch He sat in little, you go about your business, all of ye eges 45c, tankage $2.1 vats 40C y 
you? open, gras spot, with the waters of the and remember what you've seen.”’ Then prospects fair.—Wesley Kkries 
No my honor ** ford spread out before him The solitude he stepped down from the _ barrel nd Oregon Ce ity I D> & 
The other bur out laugchine “TTpon of tl} wood w“ ll of a ceas ss stir came across to Jack “Well, master,” cro] ilmost ’ Lee 
mv hor ’ ] mimicked “Well, then nd rust! and the resonant singing of said he “and who be ye?” } drouth Wheat lool l Few he 
ri ‘ fr no wood bird t seer i to Jacl is tho | “I'm Master Richard Parker's serving- | ing fattened fo I ( 8 
Jack dM Pitcher, thes t in ther hod vhole worl man,” d Jack “Don’t you remember $22, oil cake $43, oats c, catt 
the next ‘ heard nothi: but the mself. The horse plucked at the leaves I > TI came down with you in the flat- hogs Cc, eres 44 2 ‘ 
grumbli: t ter of the tw vi" ‘ ind every now and then with a loud rustle of boat from the Hall.” $1 per hundred, lumber roug! 1 ) 
now and then tf sound of the stranger's the branch, nd then chewed them, Ay. to be sure,” said the other. “Now | $2 per 100 feet Farr much di 
laug?! What d’y DI he’s come champir upon the bit I remember you very well. But what | aged. Many sale Fine weather 
for, Mrs. Pitcher?” ked Jacl It wa nearly ndown before Jack brings you here?’ | of moisture now for plo I N 
“Lil igh for money,”’ said Mrs car to the end of t first stage of his “Why,” said Jack, “I take a letter up Harrison County Ws w) Mo D 
Pitcher, briefly. ourne} Then suddenly, almost before | to Colonel Parker, and his honor—that is, | Pir ag ee “rhea Leaps eph ‘Had 1 
a he knew it, he was out from the woods Mr. Richard Parker—told me I was to | cently. Wheat } tina ng fair ae . 
into an open clearing where there w a stay here all night and then be on again ber s | pane api pa 1, : ae | 
CHAPTER 17—JACK RIDES ON A | egrowing field of maize, the harsh, crisp | tomorrow.” Pia Ginn cain da aver. Hata & 
MISSION. 2 gmating Sane rating Cryiy th tx “Did he?" said the overseer. ‘Then | among hogs, some dyit ot 
; wind Reyvond tl field of Indian corn we'll go on to the house and tell Chloe loin yell. Corr ellir { 
It w the next morning after this visit was great and wide stretch of tobacco to fit ye up a room How long ha’ ye | “ a | 1 a aa ene ee ay Ae 
that Jack, coming at Mr. Parker's call fields, bordered in tl distance by wood- been over from the old country?’ he 48c on ae a Cater cides 
found } , ter Ivin propt 1 up in nias« nearly Y mile away In the mid- asked as they walked off together. | ( per nzhe y 1 a’ mucl sto 
bed, clad in his nightcap and dressing distance |} could see a low log house I was just brought here when you saw Speers datgre si ‘ d 
. 7 ‘ Tacl tered } hrs } os " vthe : ee : ” ? ‘ money to pay ta ~ reditl 
gow \ ‘ d e thrust 3 surrounded by what appeared to be huts me in the boat Jack answered 
hand under t pillow and brought out a and cabins of various sizes and sorts “Ay, to be re.”” said the other, “And | Count c) M De S 
letter rl i} d’y ee this Tack « his heels into the horse's side what part o’ England do ye hail from?” e-tentl . orr De 
letter?” nd galloped down the straight, dusty ‘I’ was fetched from Southampton,” | 1: near three h Decem| 
“Yes, your honor road that stretched away between the said Jack. “I was kidnapped | No frost in the soil. Too x m 
Ver well, t r now listen to mé unfenced fields toward the houses, the “So?” said the man ‘T came from | for plowing. ¢ t ind ) INE 
This | i t brother, Col Par horse pricking up his ears and whinny- | self, and I was kidnapped | ketward rather free . Farmer 
ker ee that you shall take it ng n more than twelve vear | Well up with their work of the s 
Go out to t} tables and tell Dennis that At last he drew rein in front of the cousin in Southampton mene cp pesca 
IT say } s to gi \ rood, fres rgest of the log houses A number of know anything of her— } while some hard-surface road cont 
Ride to Marlborough and back |} half-naked negro children ran out as he | Missouri re making unfavorable 
Y can make tl |} approached, nd is | reined up his said Jack, “T do know | tory W. D. Wade 
P tation tonight if you post nting and sw horse i barefoot f 3 Mary Ackerman. She lives in Nodaway County. (nw) M Dec 
oe y \, y begins “ foie er gs ‘ Ww he su ng Her husband's a tailor- We are having a fine fall: no snow 
! ‘ in man with a wart on his and not ) ) Corn 
9 2 ne ee _ f her wrists and : of chin.” ; cribbe : fair ‘ otten ¢ 
n ) 1 rd Ay id the man that’s Polly Ack- Most 1 spring pigs d « 
‘ ” A ot I coat H t il, conic: ! t roam Ging erman’s husband to a T, and to think it’s | sows are be kent ORS see! 
’ n the li he setting syn been twelve year since I see ‘en Well, nub 
— f of arsty oe ae nd i ee Wag Pg oe of the h é M4 are; walk in Here Coffee, take e slur 
ra. —— fea geo eng Bi : me. is 5 antation his horse and t it up in the stable eir 1 
arm Slag 2s. : S, Stop- JACK. in And Jack entered the barren » $4. ex 
ping or ong eno n his way to tell Um! Um!" assented the woman, nod- terior wit t earthen floor d ita 
Little fe where } - going. Then dir her head rude. home-made furniture : ve 
mi: irniture 








; the master ced Jack. That evening, after supper, Jack and 
the overseer?” his host sat out in front of the house in 
he woman stared at him. making no the gloaming. Three of the overseer’s 
ttempt to answer his question “Where helpers came over from their 
s your master?” 





s ‘ eabins to 
said Jack again: and sit with them and smoke their pipes 
then, the woman still not replying, he Jack, being a new-comer, was questioned 





